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ASCD 


EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


The Executive Committee of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development is happy to announce the appointment of Arno A. 
Bellack as executive secretary of the Association to succeed Gertrude 
Hankamp. Mr. Bellack will begin his duties on June 1. During April and 
May he has spent time in the Washington office working with the staff. 

Mr. Bellack comes to the Association directly from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. During the past year he has been associated with 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln lomitine of School Experimentation at Teach- 
ers College while completing his doctoral studies in the Division of Cur- 
riculum and. Teaching. 

Mr. Bellack brings to his position with the Association a rich background 
of previous experience. During 1946-47 he was a member of the staff of the 
Tenafly, New Jersey, Junior “High School. He served as an instructor in 
the School of Education at the University of Illinois during 1947-48, 
where he worked directly with a large number of student teachers. He has 
had experience as a w orkshop consultant at the University of Maine, and 
recently he has served as a curriculum consultant to the Newark, New 
Jersey, public schools. 

During the war Mr. Bellack served for three years with the Army In- 
telligence, spending the major portion of his time with the Army overseas. 
His early experience includes two years of teaching at the Evansville High 
School in Evansville, Indiana. In addition to his work for the doctor’s and 
master’s degrees at Teachers College, Columbia University, Mr. Bellack’s 
educational background includes work at the University of Wisconsin, 
where he completed a bachelor of science degree. 

Gertrude Hankamp, who has been with the Association for four years, 
will teach at Washington State College, Pullman, during the summer term. 
In the fall she will return to Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
complete work for the doctor’s degree with a major in teacher education 
in the Division of Curriculum and Teaching. 
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For Today 


4 Children 
and Tomorrow's Adults 








MABEL ROSS 


In their efforts to provide a good life for boys and girls, both in school 
and out of it, today’s educators can gain insight through counsel with 
individuals in a variety of specialized fields. Dr. Mabel Ross, director 
of Prince George’s County Mental Health Clinic, Maryland, discusses 
the mental health of children from the standpoint of the psychiatrist. 


TODAY EDUCATORS are interested 
in the whole life of the child. They are 
aware that experiences in school affect 
not only the child of today but also 
the man of tomorrow. No longer is 
“book learning” the total aim of the 
days and years of classroom attendance. 

There is also the recognition that 
the health of the child determines his 
ability to deal with his school tasks. The 
next step toward understanding man at 
his various stages of development is 
being taken by recognizing that only 
the mentally healthy child can make 
full use of the tools for living handed 
him in school. 


Education for Living 


Despite the increasing interest in men- 
tal health, there continues to be an aura 
of mystery surrounding the subject, 
with a good deal of skepticism as to 
whether it be fact or fad. The mentally 
healthy individual is one who faces life 
and copes with it to the best of his 
ability and, at the same time, remembers 
that he is a member of society and re- 
spects the rights of every member of 
that society, including himself. 

On a simple level this means that if he 
is afraid to speak before a group, he 
faces his fear and either learns how to 
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speak easily or finds a substitute while 
he carries his share of responsibility in 
some other sphere. To face a fact does 
not mean to fight it; it means to adjust 
to it—to evaluate, judge, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Just as the caveman had to determine 
whether it was better to choose fight 
or flight when he met the hairy mam- 
moth, so the modern man has to choose 
how to meet the less tangible dangers 
and challenges of his life. With the in- 
crease in intangible challenges, modern 
man has found it more difficult to learn 
how to deal with life and has accord- 
ingly found anxiety- -producing situa- 
tions at every stage of dev elopment. In 
view of this, the ‘goal qf education has 
changed from teaching how to use a 
spear effectively to teaching how to 
deal with the many aspects of an in- 
creasingly complex social order. 

As the world of the individual shrinks 
and his inescapable associations with 
other individuals increase, he has larger 
and larger numbers of social rules to 
learn. No longer can he retreat to his 
private world “and live self- sufficiently 
as a hermit, or as patriarch of his family. 
He is forced to live closely with his 
fellowman, in some type of relationship, 
throughout his life. 
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It is this increasing closeness of living 
which makes it necessary for education 
to give attention to individual adjust- 
ment and to include teaching how to 
live with others as part of the curricu- 
lum. But it soon becomes obvious that 
rules of behavior alone do not make a 
social being, even as knowledge of ar- 
tistic balance and form alone does not 
make an artist. It is apparent that each 
child has certain fundamental needs 
which must be satisfied before he is able 
to use his knowledge in effecting inter- 
personal relationships which are satis- 
fying to him and of constructive value 
to society. 

What are these fundamental needs? 
The full story is not yet known, but cer- 
tain ones can be discussed with certainty. 


Nutrition and Emotional Stability 


In our interest in the psychological 
aspects of mental health, it is easy to 
overlook the physical factors. Adequate 
food is known to be a fundamental need 
for life, but it has been possible through 
the experiments carried on by Cornell 
University with the voluntary coopera- 
tion of conscientious objectors to prove 
the relationship of good nutrition and 
emotional stability, This has long been 
known from a practical point of view 
—neither a hungry child nor a starving 
adult can be reached by logic. 

As a result of the above-mentioned 
studies, both objective and subjective 
accounts of the effect of all stages of 
malnutrition prove its effect on person- 
ality as well as upon mental alertness. 
In the interest in improving the health 
of children there has been considerable 
education as to the importance of break- 
fast for the school child, and the pro- 
gram of school lunches has become 
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widely accepted as a school responsi- 
bility. Those interested in mental health 
and stable personalities now recognize 
that they, too, have a stake in support- 
ing these programs. 

On the psy chological side, it is im- 
portant to remember that from infancy 
onward food symbolizes affection for 
the child. Thus, the hungry child has 
the feeling of rejection and being un- 
loved added to the physical effects of in- 
adequate diet. It may well be that school 
lunches represent the interest of the 
community to some lost children who 
have no reason to believe anyone in the 
world wants them. Certainly this has 
been the experience of workers among 
starving children during and after the 
war. In any event, the child is not only 
physically uncomfortable but emo- 
tionally disturbed as well. 


Shelter and Clothing As Security 


Every child has need of protection 
from the elements to maintain life, but 
beyond the minimal requirement of 
clothing and shelter he needs to have a 
familiar haven from which he can ex- 

lore the world about him with the se- 
cure knowledge that he can return. In 
this shelter he needs the assurance of 
rest and comfort (from cold or rain or 
vermin) if he is to be expected to cope 
with his world in a stable fashion. 

Shelter and clothing are concrete 
proof to the child that the adults upon 
whom he must depend are interested in 
his welfare. The tired or cold child 
is both physically and emotionally 
handicapped in his school life. 


Freedom from Crippling Illness 


In the report of the International 
Preparatory Commission to the Inter- 
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national Congress of Mental Health in 
1948, “minimum food, shelter, and 
clothing, and reasonable freedom from 
epidemics” were considered elementary 
human needs and “indispensable pre- 
requisites” of mental health. 

In attempting to control epidemics 
and crippling illnesses, society is ac- 
cepting the responsibility for protect- 
ing children against this additional 
obstacle to well-balanced living. The ill 
or physically handicapped child auto- 
matically has a greater problem of per- 
sonal and social adjustment. His condi- 
tion makes him feel different and use- 
less, and in his effort to feel important 
he may use this very handicap. This is 
not to say that the handicapped child 
cannot be mentally healthy, but when 
he is it is at great effort in spite of (and 
not because of) the handicap. Freedom 
from severe and crippling illness is a 
basic need for mental health of the 
child. 


Belonging to a Group 


The family unit is an expression of 
the need of the human of all ages to 
belong to and be wanted by a group. 
To the infant it brings protection, se- 
curity, and care; to the school child it 
is a haven to return to after the strain 
of the larger world; to the adolescent 
it is a sate area for experimentation in 
adult behavior while protected by the 
child role; to the mature adult it is the 
focus of his responsibility and the area 
in which he is most wanted and needed. 

In spite of all that has been written, 
the child needs to feel that he belongs 
to a group who want him to be part of 
the group. The members of the group 
act as anchoring lines, giving him se- 
curity. It is not only that he distrusts 
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his ability to deal with events alone and 
wants to know he has friends when in 
trouble, but he also feels larger than 
himself when he is in the group. He 
needs to look at others when the dis- 
turbing questions of “whom am I” and 
“what am I” plague him so that he can 
say “I am like them and they are like 
me.” The fear of being “queer and dif- 
ferent” is a frequent accompaniment 
of timid behavior. (The adult must be- 
ware of over-denying this fact as the 
child quickly feels “the lady doth pro- 
test too much.”) 

The sense of belonging is far deeper 
than words or symbols, but it is the rea- 
son why badges, uniforms, secret 
rituals, and grips are so popular among 
children and adolescents. These are the 
reassuring outward signs to others of 
his belonging. Where for the younger 
child the family largely satisfies this 
need to belong, the ‘adolescent begins 
to identify himself with a group of his 
own age and is often accused by adults 
of “slav ishly following” them. He needs 
reassurance at a time when doubt of 
self is peculiar to the age. 

Small wonder that the unattractive 
girl will not forego the pleasure of “be- 
longing” to the group who will accept 
her while they walk the streets or sit in 
bars. Her self-doubt and experience 
make her unsure of being accepted else- 
where and she must cling to this bit of 
security and belonging, perhaps feeling 
closer to them because of the adults’ 
disapproval. 

The devastating effect of lack of a 
sense of belonging is best seen in small 
children from certain types of repres- 
sive institutions. Although the best of 
physical care may be given these chil- 
dren, they are obvious misfits in school 
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groups and give the impression of being 
lost—as they are. Some institutions do 
give the children a sense of belonging. 
For the adolescent rendered homeless, 
need for identification with: his own 
age group may make placement with 
his own age group the best choice. 

Another unhappy result is sometimes 
seen in foster children or adopted chil- 
dren who learn of this fact in a damag- 
ing way. An attractive thirteen-year-old 
boy was popular and happy at school 
and liked by his teachers. His father, in 
a moment of anger at an example of 
normal adolescent rebellion, shouted, 
“I’m glad you’re no son of mine!” The 
statement was a revelation to the boy 
who had not known of it; and the 
ashamed father was powerless to recall 
it. The mother had never been overly 
fond of the boy, and this was the final 
blow. Understandably, he adopted the 
attitude that he was nobody and no- 
body cared about him so w shy should 
he care what he did? It is not surpris- 
ing that he soon reached juvenile court. 
To belong nowhere and to be wanted 
nowhere is too much for anyone, par- 
ticularly a child, to endure. 


The Necessity of Being Important 


Every person wants to be unusual al- 
though he does not want to be “ queer.” 
He has the need to be outstanding in 
the eyes of his group, to feel that his 
contribution is valuable, and that he 
would be missed if he were absent. He 
needs to feel that he can do one thing 
—impressive to his friends—well. 

To tell a boy of eight or ten that he 
causes the most trouble in the class is 
more apt to be a source of pride than 
not. Conversely, to ridicule a child’s 
ability is effective only if the adult 
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wishes to destroy the child. To give de- 
served notice for ability in darts or foot- 
ball, for promptness, for neat papers 
(without undue criticism of others) is 
to give the child a sense of importance. 
Such a feeling is necessary for balance 
and self-respect and will become ego- 
tism only if in the minds of the adults in 
his environment praising of one person 
means belittling of others. 

At every age the child (or adult) de- 
lights in being useful or needed, which 
is another way of being important. He 
is quick to sense false praise or “made 
work” but he responds to honest appre- 
ciation as a flower does to the sun, and 
it is as essential to his health. Only then 
can he be sure that he is valued enough, 
important enough, that he will not be 
lost in the crowd. 


The Basic Right to Respect 


The child wants to be respected for 
himself—a human being with specific 
abilities, interests, and rights. He wants 
to be considered as a living factor in his 
environment. No person wants to be a 
cog, an indistinguishable unit as in 
“Brave New World.” Our greatest pun- 
ishment is to take away a man’s name 
and give him a number. 

For a child to realize that he is “a 
pupil” to his teacher rather than John 
Smith is to feel (and rightly so) that he 
is not respected. To have an adult talk 
of him as if he were a post or look at 
him as if he were in a museum is an 
insult to which he may react violently. 
One small boy tried to express his out- 
rage against his teacher’s attitude and 
finally exploded, “She pushed me.” It 
was her disrespect of him as a feeling 
person which brought on his reaction, 
and which, incidentally, prevented his 
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cooperating with her, Respect as a per- 
son not only is a fundamental for mental 
health but also a basic right of every 


child. 


The Unique Place of the School 


The question is often raised as to 
what the school can do when the home 
does not supply the child’s needs. Some- 
times this has led to the hopeless attitude 
that the school can do nothing if the 
child’s difficulty lies in home condi- 
tions. The desire to do something has, 
unfortunately, led to some schools try- 
ing to assume di functions of the home. 
The school cannot and should not at- 
tempt to take the place of the home. 
However inadequate the home, the 
school is still only the school. But with 


knowledge of the lacks in the home, 
the teachers and other responsible adults 
can often understand what the child. is 
trying to attain by his “bad” behavior. 
To understand is not to condone but 
to direct; not to accuse but to teach. If 
a child ties his shoes incorrectly he is 
taught, but too often if he carries on his 
social activities incorrectly he is ac- 
cused. Even punishment can be carried 
out with respect—and results in respect 
by the child. The school cannot entirely 
negate the effect of home situations— 
either a good school and a poor home 
or a poor school and a good home— 
but it does go far in establishing the 
child’s concept of what the community 
accepts as standards and expects of its 
members, whatever their age. 





The Cost of Failure en 


AUDREY ARKOLA and REYNOLD A. JENSEN 


Many educators have long questioned the schools’ policy of failure in 
terms of its effect upon a child. In this article Audrey Arkola, instructor 
in the department of pediatrics and clinical psychologist, and Dr. Rey- 
nold A. Jensen, associate professor of pediatrics and psychiatry, both 
of the University of Minnesota Medical School, look at school failure 
from the standpoint of the individual who works with children in a 
psychiatric clinic. Dr. Jensen and Miss Arkola tell us that of the total 
number of children referred to a psychiatric clinic, a fairly large num- 
ber have difficulties related in one way or another to the school situation. 


SCHOOL FAILURE is a real threat to 
total life adjustment. It is costly, not 
only in terms of time and money, but 
also in its total effect upon the child 
and his family. 

The causes of failure are many and 
often complex. They vary with differ- 
ent age groups. In many instances fail- 
ure is due to a combination of factors 
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which require definition before a ra- 
tional remedial program can be ar- 
ranged. These factors do, however, tend 
to fall into broad general groups. 


The Intellectual “Borderline” 


In evaluating a child having school 
difficulties it is essential to determine his 
intellectual capacity. dequate intelli- 
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gence is necessary for a reasonable de- 
gree of school success. Unfortunately, 
Ww hile marked retardation may be easy 
te recognize, abilities which fall between 
those classed as “average” and those 
definitely retarded are more difficult to 


define. 
: Children who fall in the “borderline” 
and particularly the “dull normal” 


ranges of intelligence often are misun- 
derstood by parents and teachers alike. 
Superficially they appear quite normal. 
In many Cases it is only in the academic 
situation that they meet difficulties of 
competition with other children of their 
age. As a rule these youngsters tend to 
have trouble from the first year on, 
hovering between “passing” and “fail- 
ing” until the fourth or fifth grade. At 
this point failure is the rule, for these 
youngsters are not mentally equipped 
to manage long division or fractions or 
grammar satisfactorily. 

A modified program designed to 
utilize manual skills which enable the 
child to attain reasonable pleasure and 
satisfaction from school work is a much 
more desirable plan than passing him 
along from year to year, only to become 
more and more inadequate. Unfortu- 
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nately, while an increasing number ot 
the larger schools are equipped to pro- 
vide satisfyi ing experiences for the more 
severely backward child, many of the 
children in the in-between groups are 
“forgotten children.” Too bright in 
terms of measured I.Q. to be eligible 
for special classes, yet not quite able to 
keep up with the regular classes, they 
are continually penalized. Too often 
they are met only with 1 increasiig pres- 
sures of being urged to “study harder.” 

Ultimately they come to the physician 
or a psychiatric clinic with a variety 
of complaints. These range from be- 
havior difficulties to actual symptoms 
of illness which are a result of the 
anxieties and tensions arising from their 
failure to please parents and teachers 
and to keep up with their friends. Since 
school becomes a constantly frustrating 
experience about which they themselves 
can do little, dislike of school itself is an 
understandable reaction. Understand- 
ing, on the part of both teacher and 
parents, of the child’s limitations with a 
consequent lessening of pressure on all 
sides is the main step in helping these 
children. 

Attention must be given not only to 
the child who differs from the norm in 
an inferior direction but also to the 
superior child. Extremely bright chil- 
dren sometimes do poorly in school. 
These children too often find school 
experiences, designed for the average, 
of little interest and challenge. Relieved 
of any need to keep busy during the 
school day, there is a resort to phan- 
tasy and trouble begins. 


Variety in Physical Handicaps 


The phy sically handicapped child 
too often faces the frustrating experi- 
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ence of school failure, Accurate sensory 


perception is a first essential in educa- 
tion. Any defect of sight or hearing nat- 
urally penalizes the child. Because they 
are so often overlooked, minimal defects 
are probably more, rather than less, im- 
portant than major sensory ones. The 
slightly deaf child, for ex xample, may 
often appear dull because he misses 
parts of a lesson. He may give incorrect 
responses to questions because he has 
misunderstood. In some respects such 
a child is more handicapped than the 
one with defects so apparent that ac- 
count is taken of them. Identifying a 
child suffering from slightly di: ninished 
hearing is often difficule. particulary 
when the child himself may not be 
aware that he hears less well than other 
childrén. Early detection of a sensory 
defect is, of course, the best way to 
avert school difficulty in these cases. 

The child with poor muscular coordi- 
nation and control needs special consid- 
eration and encouragement. Speech dis- 
orders, such as stuttering or those re- 
lated to cleft palate defects, likewise can 
contribute to school maladjustment. In 
addition to the necessary corrective 
measures and aid by the speech thera- 
pist, an unemotional acceptance of the 
speech defect by the school teacher is 
of immeasurable help in treating the 
problems of these children. 

Chronic and acute illnesses often take 
their toll in school failure. Repeated or 
prolonged absences from school because 
of sickness cause the child to fall behind 
in his work. Faced with overwhelming 
odds upon return to school, he may be- 
come discouraged, lose faith in himself, 
and view the future with hopelessness. 
Special help during convalescence is of- 
ten the answer in such cases. 
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Board of Education, Webster Groves, 


Unusual physical features such as tall- 
ness or shortness, obesity, or a physical 
deformity may be indirectly responsible 
for school adjustment difficulties. Some 
children do poorly in school because of 
difficulties such as malnutritional ane- 
mia. A number of children seem to 
per form inadequately because of definite 

“behavior disturbances.” Certain of 
these are closély related to a concomi- 
tant somatic disease or defect, such as 
changes associated with an encephalitis. 
In others the relationship between the 
behavior disorder and the physical state 
is less clear, such as that associated with 
hyperthyroidism. In still others there is 
a less direct relationship between the 
physical and mental condition, but the 
behavior disorder seems to appear as an 
expression of the feelings of the child 
toward the handicaps of his physical 
condition. For example, the child limited 
by residuals of poliomyelitis, rheumatic 
heart disease, or the like may attempt 
to compensate through conduct. dis- 
turbances for his inability to compete 
with normal children. 


Reading Difficulties in the Lead 
Many children with special school 
disabilities eventually find their way to 
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the child psychiatry clinic. The child 
who has failed to learn the common 
things that others learn so easily has 
associated a great deal of emotion with 
his problem. The emotional instability 
may be either cause or effect. For ex- 
ample, a child whose home is unhappy 
and unstable may be so emotionally dis- 
turbed that he lacks the proper atten- 
tion required for learning. On the other 
hand, an apparently normal child may 
become emotionally disturbed as a re- 
sult of the frustrations arising from his 
inability to learn by the same methods 
other children do. — 

Reading difficulties are the most com- 
mon of these school disabilities. Esti- 
mates suggest that at least ten percent 
of our children of school age have diffi- 
culties in learning to read. These diffi- 
culties range from mere slowness in the 
mechanics of reading to a total reading 
disability involving a complete inability 
to recognize printed words. 

The causes of inability to read are 
many. Failure to establish unilateral 
cerebral dominance enters into some 
cases. In others, lack of corresponding 
eye and hand dominance is involved. In 
addition to those cases in which normal 
functioning of the brain is interferred 
with to the detriment of the learning 
process, there are others resulting from 
sensory defects or physical handicaps, 
poor instruction, and too frequent 
changing of schools. 

Some children cannot learn by the 
methods of instruction which are well 
suited to the average. They can usually 
learn by kinesthetic methods but, for 
reasons as yet little understood, do not 
have the ability to learn by the com- 
monly used visual methods. Children 
with such a handicap often encounter 
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trouble early in school, having less diffi- 
culty with ential or subjects 
which do not require reading. On the 
other hand, bright children with read- 


ing difficulties occasionally manage to 
go along undetected for long periods 
of time in over-crowded classes where 
little individual attention can be given. 

A case in point was that of a fourteen- 
year-old eighth grader who had begun 
failing when he entered junior high 
school. It was assumed that he was a 
inferior intelligence. Performance on 
individual intelligence tests placed him 
as “superior”; however, during the 
course of the testing it was discovered 
he had difficulty in reading, missing 
such simple words as s “house.” When 
interviewed, the lad acknowledged he 
had always had trouble in reading but 
had been so embarrassed by his * diffi- 
culties he had put forth every effort to 
conceal them. He had managed to avoid 
reading aloud in classes by assuming an 
attitude of negativism and withdrawal. 

3ecause of his superior intelligence and 
excellent memory he had managed to 
earn just barely passing grades until he 
aed a large city junior high school. 
Here, with a considerable amount of 
individual work to be done and with 
reading assuming much greater import- 
ance than previously, he encountered 
his first failure. 

Children such as this boy, of course, 
need intensive help from specially 
trained individuals. No regular class- 
room teacher can be expected to assume 
complete responsibility for such a case. 
Again, however, she can be of real help 
by recognizing the possibility of a learn- 
ing disability and referring the child 
for help. If special help can ‘be obtained 
for such children, additional aid can be 
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giv en in the classroom by decreasing 
pressures in the area of reading durin 1g 
the time of the treatment. 


Inability to Face Adjustment 


Emotional disturbances in children 
have not been sufficiently recognized as 
causes of school failure. They are of 
particular importance when the child 
begins his school career. From this time 
on, responsibility for adjustment rests 
primarily with him. In too many in- 
stances this constitutes a real threat to 
the child. In such cases the attitude of 
the teacher as well as the parents can 
help or hinder progress. 

Real or imagined fears as well as anx- 
iety, the commonest nervous disturb- 
ance in both children and adults, may be 
instrumental in failure. A tactless or un- 
sympathetic teacher, a nagging parent 
who expects too much, parental discord, 
or lack of full acceptance of the child 
and his problems on the part of either 
teacher or parent need consideration. 
Fear of punishment, failure, criticism, or 
heckling by fellow students may pro- 
duce sufficient strain to cause failure. 
Sometimes the expectation that a child 
live up to the performance of an older, 
and perhaps brighter, sibling who has 
made an outstanding school record i 
a primary cause for difficulty. In a 
cence, tensions may increase with prob- 
lems centering around emancipation 
from the home, choosing a life’s work, 
and developing a healthy sense of 
heterosexuality. Wise guidance i in these 
areas may mean the difference between 
school failure and success. 


The Adult Responsibility 


Children are trying to adjust them- 
selves to life as they find it, Current 
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success or failure may affect not only 
the present adjustment but future ad- 
justment as well. Recognizing this, all 
adults interested in the child’s welfare 
will give support and encouragement. 

School failure is too often considered 

only in terms of adequate academic per- 
fermance. Actually, however, academic 
failure is only a part of the picture of 
school failure. The child who is ov erly 
good, who performs all study functions 
beautifully but who withdraws from 
contact with other children, is showing 
poor school adjustment from the social 
and inter-personal points of view. As 
such he is as much a failure as the child 
who does not absorb the required 
amount from his textbooks. Failures on 
the playground assume as much psy- 
chiatric significance as failures in the 
schoolroom. 

Many enthusiastic teachers feel a real 
sense of lack in themselves when chil- 
dren in their classes fail to function 
adequately. If teachers are encouraged 
to think of school failure as some in- 
ability on the part of the child to meet 
experiences of living and learning suc- 
cessfully, then the inability can be rec- 
ognized as a symptom of underlying 
difficulties. With this understanding the 
teacher need feel no threat of herself 
being a failure and need develop no 
feelings of guilt; and so is in a far better 
position to aid in the early diagnosis and 
management of children failing in 
school. In the more complicated cases 
she will recognize limitations placed on 
her and can feel free to suggest referral 
for specialized help. In other cases her 
own objective, sympathetic understand- 
ing may help the child sufficiently to 
reduce his chances of an unhappy and 
unsuccessful school experience. 
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New. Skills for Teachers— 
New. Understanding of Children 


MADELAINE MERSHON, GERTHON MORGAN, DANIEL PRESCOTT 


This article comes from the Institute of Child Study at the University 
of Maryland, College Park, written by Madelaine Mershon, Gerthon 
Morgan, and Daniel Prescott. Examples are cited of how teachers un- 
knowingly contribute to children’s poor emotional health, some folk 
ideas held by adults about children, and a positive course which can be 
followed. It is becoming increasingly clear that new skills in applying 
reasoning must be developed to understand children and their problems. 


THE TEACHERS of the United States 
are devoted, sincere, hard-working, 
really wonderful people. It is a great 
privilege to know hundreds of them— 


to see how modest they are in their 


demands for themselves and how earnest — 


and concerned they are in their efforts 
to help children learn. The number of 
exceptions to these generalizations is 


extremely small. 


We Admire Teachers Immensely! 

We know this to be true from years 
of direct consulting experience with 
teachers meeting regularly in small 
study groups in the effort to understand 
individual children in their classrooms. 
We have learned it as we have applied 
and developed further the child-study 
techniques worked out under the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. Our 
staff of the Institute for Child Study 
at the University of Maryland is render- 
ing consultant help to more than six 
thousand teachers and, since we work 
with each study group for a minimum 
of three years, we feel that we may 
claim that we know what American 


teachers are like. 
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Why Don’t Children 

Come Happily to School? 

Nevertheless, there is no denying that 
schools are not good, healthful places 
for many children. Too often curiosity 
is stifled and children learn to hate 
reading, numbers, literature, history, or 
some other subject—and so their mental 
development is dwarfed by the manner 
of operation in the very institution 
established to nourish the growth of 
the intellect. Also, the experiences 
some children have at school actually 
create disciplinary problems, deepen 
emotional maladjustments, and evoke 
anti-social attitudes. They can under- 
mine the self-confidence and the self- 
respect of some children, They give 
rise to habits of protective lying, of 
scapegoating, and of rationalization in 
many children; while still others re- 
treat into fantasy, day-dreaming, and 
social isolation. 

The causes of the classroom and 
school policies and practices which 
have these unwholesome effects on chil- 
dren are many. They include commun- 
ity traditions and public ignorance of 
the laws of human development; they 
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arise from school board policies, ad- 
ministrative decisions, supervisory tech- 
niques, parental interference, and spe- 
cial group pressures. Certainly no pan- 
acea is to be found by which schools 
can insure their contributing positively 
to the mental and emotional health of 
all children. But much can be done to 
help teachers, despite the resisting and 
contaminating forces acting upon and 
through them. For teachers themselves 
contribute their share to the unfortu- 
nate and unwholesome experiences 
which children undergo at school. 


Some Causes—and Effects 


We have made a beginning in analyz- 
ing the bases for some of the unw hole- 
some experiences teachers bring to chil- 
dren. We find the following general 
causes, each of which will be analyzed 
briefly in following paragraphs. , 


B® Many teachers have actual misconcep- 
tions of the causes of behavior and of 
what constitutes unwholesome conditions 
for learning and development. The judg- 
ments they make on the basis of this mis- 
information often result in serious harm 
to children. 


® Many teachers are simply ignorant of 
essential, existing, scientific information 
and conclusions about growth, learning, 
behavior, and emotional adjustment. Ob- 
viously they cannot make sound decisions 
on the basis of knowledge which they do 
not possess. 


® Most teachers have never been trained 
to know and use the necessary sequence 
of steps in scientific reasoning by which 
they can arrive at sound judgments about 
the motivations and needs of children in 
their classrooms. Consequently, they do 
many wrong things as a result of their 


faulty reasoning processes. 
® Most teachers are unaware of the 
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scope of the information they must have 
about each child in order to understand 
that child. Nor are they skilled in gather- 
ing, recording, or organizing this informa- 
tion. Since most school administrators are 
equally unaware of the kinds of data a 
school should have, the cumulative records 
almost never make available to teachers 
the information they need to make sound 
judgments. The wrong things that teachers 
do to children are almost never matters 
of malice or hatred toward the child 
and they are not a result of teachers’ own 
maladjustments as often as we used to 
think. Instead, they are most often the 
result of mistaken folk ideas, ignorance 
of scientific truth, lack of training in the 
scientific method of thinking, or of the 
lack of avilable information about the 
child. The teachers are not responsible 
for any of these. We who train them are 
responsible and those w ho administer or 
determine the school policies are respon- 
sible. 


Let’s Examine Some Misconceptions 
There is not space to give a full list 
of the untrue concepts held by many 
teachers. What follows is simply illustra- 
tive of the kinds of false ideas about 
emotions that are widespread. 


B® Many teachers believe that learning, 
reasoning, problem-solving, and classroom 
social interaction can and should occur 
largely without accompanying affect. 


B® Many believe that emotions are spe- 
cifically patterned, instinctive sequences 
of behavior set off always by equally 
specific stimuli from outside the child. 


®& Teachers often think that the adjust- 
ment mechanisms used by school children 
are wholly willful acts, are completely 
unnecessary and undesirable, and are evi- 
dences of “bad” character and/or of “bad” 
biological heredity. 


B® Many believe that children should be 
trained to repress almost all forms of ex- 
pression of emotion, and particularly those 
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that show hostility, aggression, erotic in- 
terest, self-interest, desire for attention, 
fantasy, and defensive lying. 

& Teachers frequently regard the follow- 
ing behavior patterns as characteristic of 
“good” and well-adjusted children: show- 
ing strong guilt feelings, being quiet in 
the classroom, refusing or failing to defend 
themselves against the aggressions of other 
children, devoting themselves exclusively 
to school work, quietly withdrawing from 
sports or social activities, making many 
contacts with the teacher, depending con- 
tinuously upon evidences of the teacher’s 
approv al and affection, being quick to help 
other children by pointing out their mis- 
takes and telling what they should have 
done. 


It is obvious that the educative proc- 
ess often miscarries for the children 
most in need of help when their teachers 
hold these and many other mistaken 
concepts about the emotional life of hu- 
man beings. But why blame the teach- 
ers? These are widely held folk ideas. 


These Things Are True 

Even more responsible for mistaken 
judgments in dealing with children are 
the ideas of which teachers are ignorant, 
although the underlying knowledge 
now exists. The list of positive ideas 
that teachers need is far too long to 
enumerate, but a few samples will 
be cited. They illustrate ideas that 
change teachers’ attitudes toward their 
pupils, that modify teachers’ concepts 
of their own roles in the educative proc- 
ess, and that can and should be com- 
municated to teachers by adequate pre- 
and in-service training in the sciences 
that study human beings. Some ideas 
gravely needed by teachers follow. 


5 


& Children’s behavior is caused. It is not 
due to innate tendéncies to sin, to bio- 
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logically inherited willfulness, nor to un- 


controlled whimsy. It results from de- 
scribable forces and processes going on 
within the child and acting upon him. 


> The interacting processes that cause 
behavior are constantly going on in chil- 
dren’s bodies, in their families, in their 
minds, in their communities, in the child 
groups in which they function, and in 
the classrooms as a result of school poli- 
cies. All these processes constantly in- 
teract and together they evoke the child’s 
behavior—none can be left out of con- 
sideration at any time. 


B® Affect is co-extensive with experience. 
Feelings and emotions are natural and 
inevitable in all life situations. They re- 
flect the ways these situations are meet- 
ing the child’s needs, providing oppor- 
tunities for working on his own develop- 
mental tasks, maintaining and expressing 
interpersonal relationships, achieving im- 
mediate personal goals, affording oppor- 
tunities for social role-taking, and orient- 
ing the child consistently in society and 
in the universe. Since affect is the result 
of such a complicated set of simultaneous 
processes, it obviously is not simple stimu- 
lus-response behavior. 


& A child is an indivisible unity—one as- 
pect of his development or behavior can- 
not be understood, influenced, or changed 
without taking many other factors and 
processes into consideration. 


B® Every child is different from every 
other child. Children differ from each 
other quantitatively and qualitatively in 
each of the forces and processes that in- 
teract to produce their behavior and their 
further development. For this reason ex- 
tensive knowledge about each individual 
is necessary as the basis for making sound 
judgments about how to help him learn 
and adjust. 


& While all children follow the same 
pattern of growth, they do so at strikingly 
different rates. Thus children of the same 
chronological age may be markedly dif- 
ferent in physical and mental maturity. 
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& he developmental tasks on which 
children are working are related primarily 
to their physical maturity levels rather 
than to their “mental ages.” 


& Children from different regions of the 
country, from different ethnic groups, 
from different social classes, and from 
different maturity level groups will show 
different concepts of reality, different at- 
titudes, different values, different defense 
mechanisms, and different immediate goals. 
Not only will these children differ mark- 
edly from each other, many of them will 
differ markedly from the teacher in each 
of these characteristics. This does not 
mean that the teacher is right in each 
of these matters and the children wrong— 
it means merely that they have different 
backgrounds of experience and, conse- 
quently, interpret and react to life differ- 
ently. 


em Adjustment mechanisms actually are 
valuable and help the individual to pre- 
vent himself from being damaged by too 
much unpleasant emotion. Of course, over- 
use of adjustment mechanisms may inter- 
fere with the child’s further wholesome 
devolopment and adjustment. These two 
ideas, selected almost at random from a 
very extensive list, illustrate know ledge 
which now exists but which has not been 
communicated widely enough to teachers. 
Or, if it has been communicated, they are 
not permitted or encouraged to act on it. 


New Skills in the Thinking Process 
Habitual use of the scientific method 
of reasoning is not practiced without 
rigorous training, and even then it isn’t 
always follow a Some may question 
whether run-of-the-mill teachers can de- 
velop this capacity or would have the 
will to use it. The work of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education 1 and our 
own further development of child study 
techniques for in-service teachers have 


1Commission on Teacher Education, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children, Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944. 
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demonstrated that teachers can habitu- 
ate themselves to reason scientifically. 
We also know that the knowledge that 
they are reasoning scientifically reas- 
sures teachers, relieves them of anxiety 
about why children act as they do, and, 
as they themselves say, makes them hap- 
pier in their work because they feel 
professionally more competent. 

We can report that teachers who con- 
scientiously participate in the child- 
study program throughout its three- 
or four- year cycle do feces aware of 
the scope of the information they need 
about individual children. They learn 
to observe and record information ob- 
jectively and to organize it so as to fa- 
cilitate its interpretation; to get some- 
thing of value out of school records; t, 
consult with parents and to get useful 
knowledge of the child through home 
visits; to see the child’s ''fe space some- 
what through the chil ‘s eyes; to let 
the child’s creative act: ities speak to 
them of his preoccupat »ns and emo- 
tions; to see his behavior in terms of 
his motives instead of in terms of their 
own intentions—but all this learning 
takes time. 

The skills described in the last two 
paragraphs are skills in applying scien- 
tific ways of using the mind. Schools 
will decrease the unwholesome things 
they do to children if these scientific 
safeguards to teachers’ ways of deciding 
how to treat children become widely 
used. But the task is a long-term one 
and requires outside help. It takes three 
or four years to become habituated to 
these skills. And everyone needs con- 
sultant help from time to time in order 
to see the tricks and traps that can 
occur in the thinking processes of the 
best of us when emotions are involved. 
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Our Task Ab 9 








for Children 


BERNICE BAXTER 


Bernice Baxter is director of the 1950 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth—on leave from the Oakland, California, public 
schools where she is administrative assistant. Miss Baxter looks ob- 
jectively at the school’s role as it works with the home, the church, and 
public and private agencies in meeting the needs of children. She asks 
whether the school is willing and able to play its peculiar role as one— 
but an important one—of the many institutions which affect the child’s 
development as a socially mature individual. 


OUR PROBLEM in education today is 
to provide socially orienting experi- 
ences for children and youth. To make 
a wise selection of activities which as- 
sure social understanding and mature 
social behavior is a constant challenge 
to all of us in education. Agencies and 
organizations within the community, 
including home and church as well as 
school and other services for children, 
are faced with the necessity of coordi- 
nating their guidance and service poten- 
tialities so that every child has the op- 
portunities for living and learning which 
he as an individual may require. 

Whether the school is sufficiently 
oriented itself to serve children as the 
times demand will remain to be seen. 
The extent to which the school is 
equipped to interpret the personal needs 
of each child is an open question at pres- 
ent, as is its readiness to spearhead the 
efforts toward coordination within the 
community. 


Try the Direct Route to Understanding 


Educators have an excellent vantage 
point from which to make significant 
and continuing contributions to the in- 
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telligent guidance of children and youth. 
They are in daily contact with young 
persons in classrooms all over the coun- 
try. Their opportunities to see children 
not only as individuals but as the prod- 
ucts of families from which they come 
are unique. When they are alert to the 
attitudes, aspirations, and social behav- 
ior of families, children’s social behav- 
or becomes understandable. 

The educator has direct access to the 
source of behavior patterns and is, 
therefore, strategically located to act as 
consultant to all of those who seek to 
serve, advise, and counsel children. The 
educator, be he a classroom teacher or 
in a position which brings him less di- 
rectly into contact with children, should 
be so thoroughly conversant with the 
causal factors in behavior that he can 
relate behavior manifestations to their 
antecedents, 


Look for the Real Evidence 


In relating causes and effects as these 
are found in the context of the home, 
attention may be given to the super- 
ficial evidences of living which can be 


seen through a cursory glance at chil- 
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dren and their parents or at the physical 
aspects of the home. The accepted 
status which the family appears to have 
in the community may be taken for 
granted and conclusions drawn from 
this casual acceptance. 

While these evidences seem to be 
readily discernible, they are not con- 
clusive and may be misleading. There 
are more revealing sources, factors 
which are more deeply imbedded but 
which, when discovered, should con- 
stitute a dependable basis for interpre- 
tation. These factors derive from the 
inter-personal human relations within 
the family, from the family’s own re- 
actions to its acceptance or rejection, 
from the family’s own aspirations for 
itself, and from the extent to which the 
family is able to achieve its aspirations. 

Viewing the human relations of the 
family, the educator will try to find 
with some accuracy the role which each 
of the parents fills, the sibling relation- 
ships, and each child’s own feeling about 
his place within the family group. These 
are clues to an understanding of the 
child and the nature of his relationships 
with other persons. The place which 
the child as an individual holds in the 
family group and the human relations 
within which he lives from day to day 
are most significant influences in the 
child’s social and emotional develop- 
ment. These influences are apparent to 
the skilled observer. 


Family Culture Makes a Difference 


As a background for comprehending 
the individual child’s beliefs, his ethical 
values, and the motivating forces within 
the mores which operate in his partic- 
ular life, the educator will need to 
know something of the ethnical, racial, 
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and general social environment from 
which the family customs have de- 
veloped. To know the child means to 
know the culture from which he 
springs and the emotionalized values 
which the family holds. The physical 
aspects of the environment play an im- 
portant part, too, but fundamental dif- 
ferences in personality stem from the 
deeper emotions of family culture. 

Educators are today challenged with 
educating each child as he needs to be 
educated so that he may relate himself 
most effectively to other persons. Who 
the child is makes an essential differ- 
ence. What his family experiences have 
been likewise make a difference. If he is 
to be educated to the fullest of his 
capacities for his own personal satis- 
faction and achievement, as well as for 
citizenship locally and with a growing 
understanding of state, national, and 
world affairs, the educator must know 
both the family’s aspirations for the 
child and the child’s own inclinations 
and motivating drives. Somehow, de- 
spite the multitudinous detail with 
which it is faced, the school must cut 
through to a view of the child’s total 
living pattern and assure guidance for 
him which will bring integrity into his 
life. 


The School’s Role 
Is a Coordinating One 


For the points at which one com- 
munity agency supplements another in 
providing for a child’s needs, some cen- 
tral guidance or coordination will be 
necessary. Each agency, including the 
home, the church, and the school, sees 
the child in varying relationships to the 
several other segments of his environ- 
ment. Under some circumstances the 
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home can encompass the over-all plan- 
ning for children. Under other circum- 
stances the school, church, public or 
private agency must assume a respon- 
sible role. Under all circumstances, how- 
ever, the school should be ready to in- 
terpret each child’s needs fully and 
comprehensively. This means that the 
school is constantly in touch with all 
that is happening to each child and with 
his reactions to his daily experiences. 

To meet the demands which guidance 
such as this places on the educator will 
require of him familiarity with findings 
from the related professional fields 
which may throw light on some of the 
needed interpretations. Anthropology, 
psychology, psychiatry, social work, 
research in child life, all will have con- 
tributions to make. Educators who lift 
their sights beyond their own educa- 
tional mechanisms can broaden their 
perspective and share in the wisdom of 
other persons w ho also are vitally in- 
terested in children and their dev elop- 
ment. 

The school will educate to the extent 
that it can interpret with fundamental 
accuracy that which will contribute to 
each child’s becoming his best self from 
both a personal and a social point of 
view. The classroom may contribute 
one type of social experience, the home 
another, the church another, and leisure- 
time activities still other qualitative ex- 
periences. If the educator can help to 
relate these so that they mesh together 
into an environment which both stimu- 
lates and encourages ev ery child to ac- 
cept himself and to find a unity of ex- 
istence with other persons, he will be 
filling a role which is most significant 
today. Anything short of this is too 
little, educationally speaking. 
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It Has Also a Consultative Task 


The task which education faces is one 
which calls for serious thought. The 
school cannot be all things to all chil- 
dren. During the war years the schools 
became centers for child care, child 
feeding, and numerous other services to 
children. Without preparation for these 
additional services, educators became 
critical of their own inabilities to do all 
that was asked of them. They were 
likewise critical of the quality of service 
rendered by emergency personnel re- 
cruited to supplement the regular pro- 
fessional, certificated staff. The school 
has, however, moved out into broadened 
fields of responsibility for children. ‘The 
question, therefore, arises as to how 
the school can grow to serve in a con- 
sultative position, assuming responsi- 
bility for studying and knowing chil- 
dren, without taking unto itself assign- 
ments which it cannot fill. Educational 
leadership will depend, it would seem, 
upon the ways in which it can w ork 
with other child-serv ing groups. 

Educators who are alert to the com- 
plexities of life today can promote co- 
operative school-community action in 
behalf of children and youth. If the 
school will serve as an agent for inter- 
preting children’s needs and as an insti- 
gating force in getting things done for 
children, it will do more than if it iso- 
lates itself or tries to do all. Educators 
will have to be persons of insight and 
broad social perspective if schools are 
to perform i in this way. American com- 
munities will have to seek for intensi- 
fied social competence in their teachers, 
and teacher preparation will have to be 
rooted in deeper psychological and 
sociological foundations, 
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Educators Have the Data 


If education cannot interpret the 
needs of all children, who can? The 
school sees children as they come daily 
from their homes, It sees the effects of 
rest or fatigue, good or poor nutrition, 
emotional strain or relaxed exuberant 
spirit in children. The school hears ac- 
counts of children’s everyday activities, 
their interests, their likes and dislikes. 
It hears about their parents and friends. 
The school is the repository of most of 
the information about children which 
they themselves divulge unthinkingly. 
Because it is information given gratui- 


tously, the school has an obligation to 
treat it scientifically, and not personally. 
Teachers have a wealth of crucial data 
at hand about children. 


Can They Use It? 


If the school can reach its maturity 
in interpreting children’s needs it will 
assume a role in which other professions 
will have confidence. Educators seem to 
be going in this direction slowly but 
they do need to feel the pulse of mod- 
ern life, to know what young persons 
are experiencing, and to be realistic in 
their relationships with adults. 


C. R. McRAE 


It is imperative, certainly, that the teacher of children—or the teacher 
of teachers—be actively concerned with the mental health of children 
and youth. Of equal importance is an objective assessment of his own 
personality as a teacher and as a person. In this third of a series of 
articles from fellow educators in other countries, C. R. McRae, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Sydney, discusses likenesses and 
differences in the work of teachers in Australia and in the United States 
and draws conclusions concerning their mental health applicable on 
both sides of the Pacific. Mr. McRae was a member of the staff of the 
UNESCO Seminar on The Education and Training of Teachers held 


in England in 1948, 


SOME YEARS AGO W. C. Trow 
contributed to The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology an article entitled “A 
Child Who Feared Teachers.” This 
was a long-term study, from first grade 
to adult life, of a girl’ s social and edu- 
cational development. The story took 
the girl through primary, secondary, 

and college education to responsibility 
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for a one-teacher school. What the 
reader saw was a shy and sensitive child 
made hesitant, nervous, and finally in- 
competent by a succession of rebuffs 
from unsuitable and unsympathetic 
teachers. 

No doubt that girl was more than 


ordinarily unfortunate. Nevertheless, 
her story illustrated, in extreme form, 
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the harm that may be done when un- 
stable people are in charge of class- 
rooms. It is highly important, for the 
sake of boys and girls, that teachers 
should be both proud of their work and 
happy in it. 


Contrasts Across the Pacific 


The most systematic study I have 
seen of the factors affecting the mental 
health of teachers is in an issue of the 
Research Bulletin of the NEA on “The 
Status of the Teaching Profession.” It 
may be interesting to discuss a few of 
the factors as they affect Australian 
teachers. The discussion will reveal both 
differences and similarities between con- 
ditions here and those in the United 
States. 

First, let us notice briefly some differ- 
ences. Among factors contributing to 
personal maladjustment, the NEA Re- 
search Bulletin lists low salaries, inse- 
curity of tenure, and restrictions on out- 
of-school activities. It would appear 
that these apply much less to Austral- 
ians than to some Americans at least. 
In these parts, rewards for educators 
are by no means princely, and the pro- 
fessional organizations are pressing 
strongly for their improvement. How- 
ever, it seems clear that no Australian 
teachers are subject to the financial 
worry and strain which harass their 
counterparts in some of the less pros- 
perous American states. Certainly 
teachers hereabouts are not worried by 
insecurity of tenure; in some cases, in- 
deed, their tenure seems altogether too 
secure. And Australian teachers, respon- 
sible only to the centralized authority 
in the capital city of their state, know 
nothing of the galling restrictions on 
personal freedom w hich, if we can be- 
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lieve what we read, may be very dis- 
tressing to Americans in rural areas and 
small towns. 


A Look at Common Problems 


However, Australians do not escape 
all the restrictions and other disadvant- 
ages which conduce to worry, annoy- 
ance, and dissatisfaction in the minds 
of many American teachers. Probably 
even more than their American broth- 
ers (or should I say “sisters”?) they 
suffer frustration through unwieldly 
classes and lack of essential equipment. 
It is most discouraging to have good 
educational ideas, to leave college with 
a mind full of splendid plans, only to 
be prevented by conditions of w ork— 
bad buildings, heavy class loads, lack of 
books and materials—from putting the 
ideas into operation. 

Again, over-pressure of routine work 
affects Australian teachers no less. True, 
many a man in the street believes that 
the teacher’s life is easy. He cites the 
short official hours, no work on Satur- 
days, the long vacations. And let it be 
confessed that some teachers here, as 
perhaps even in the United States, do 
take the job easily. But taken seriously, 
as by most teachers, it is hard work. 
There is need of unremitting attention 
and unflagging enthusiasm all through 
the school “day; there is a multiplicity 
of tasks to be done out of school hours. 
Any honest teacher really needs those 
holidays. 


Leadership for Mental Health 


Another factor which operates on 
both sides of the Pacific is that of inept 
administration and supervision. Some 
school principals, for example, are dic- 
tatorial and arbitrary in the direction of 
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work. Jealous of their authority, they 
fail to delegate responsibility. They in- 
terfere unduly with teachers, refusing 
to allow them to do their own thinking. 
The principal’s job is to see that things 
are done, not to attempt the impossible 
feat of doing everything himself. His 
task can be difficult sometimes, as he 
sees important work botched or cher- 
ished projects unnecessarily delayed. 
The principal is sorely tempted to say, 
“Look, Miss So-and- So. Here is a plan; 
here is a program. Work that!”” What 
he should do, rather, is ever so patiently 
to provide encouragement and stimula- 
tion, helping and allowi ing teachers to 
shoulder responsibility. 

Back in 1933 there was an article in 
the English Journal of Education on 
“The Gentle Art of Headmastering,” 
in which the author drew a splendid 
picture of the dictator principal. “Like 
some alarming and over-pow eringly ef- 
ficient spider he sits in the middle of a 
web of type-written notices, time- 
tables, and academic regulations. 
‘L’école, c'est moi, he might well growl, 
if this mass of detail ever gave him time 
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to adapt an epigram. He is invariably 
busy, for he makes everything depend 
directly on himself . . . He is Head in- 
deed, though not necessarily Heart, and 
still less Soul. Yet the good school, like 
the good man, requires a subtle blend 
of all three, and the weakness of these 
all-pervading personalities is that their 
limitations pervade no less than their 
virtues ... They would make magnifi- 
cent captains of industry, but you do 
not w ant a Morris-Cowle y type of edu- 
cation.” 

A good principal, in short, knows 
how to delegate. He passes on authority, 
sees that all is set fair, then steps aside, 
giving guidance when it becomes neces- 
sary, and a measure of praise when 
praise is due. The praise, by the way, 
can be, very frequently, rather more 
important than the guidance, 










Courtesy Child Care Center, Springfield, Mass. 
There’s fun in teaching for the mentally healthy 
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Of course, a principal may make the 
error precisely opposite to that of being 
too autocratic. That is to say, his direc- 
tive effort may be altogether too feeble, 
or even absent. Obviously there can be 
under-direction of a school. A principal 
can be too passive, letting things go so 
long as they go unobtrusiv ely. I know 
several administrators who are perfectly 
satisfied that all is well, provided they 
do not hear about it. Clearly such an 
attitude in a school principal is good 
neither for the school nor for the mental 
health of the teachers on the staff. 


Are Teachers People? 


Still another factor which makes 
teaching less attractive than it might 
otherwise be is a certain aloofness on 
the part of the general public, a tend- 
ency to regard teachers as not quite 
human. I wonder whether American 
teachers, away on holidays, ever con- 
ceal their vocation. Certainly I have 
heard Australians, returning from a 
vacation, complain that “the place was 
full of teachers.” And all of us have 
heard the gibe—“You can always tell a 
teacher.” “Y es, but you can’t tell him 
much.” 

That sort of attitude, part suspicious, 
part jealous, part patronizing, is disap- 
pearing, but a little of it remains. One 
good result of wars is that they raise 
the popular judgment of teachers, who 
make such good officers. In England, 
during World War II, both the teachers 
who stayed on the job and those who 
joined the services performed so mag- 
nificently that the whole profession en- 
joyed a tremendous lift in public es- 
teem. Though the opportunities were 
not as dramatic as in England, some- 
thing similar happened in Australia. 
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The Fun in Teaching 


We have examined briefly some ele- 
ments in the teaching situation which 
are neither attractive nor conducive to 
mental health. Like those in other coun- 
tries, Australian teachers grumble, and 
quite rightly, about certain aspects of 
their work. But very few of them 
abandon it for other vocations. There 
is, then, another side to the story, as 
indeed every teacher worth his salt 
knows full well. 

Many features of the job help to keep 
any real teacher happy and mentally 
healthy. His work is socially useful, and 
if there is anything in Adler’s therapy, 
to have socially useful work is the 
surest preserver of sanity. There need 
be nothing monotonous about it. On the 
contrary, it presents a continuous series 
of challenging new problems. Done 
properly, it is never soul-deadening or 
drearily renetitive. There is no better 
fun than io see boys and girls success- 
fully overcoming their difficulties. 
Though some bad buildings remain, 
the conditions of work are relatively 
pleasant. The teacher has the joy of 
daily association with the buoyancy and 
enthusiasm of youth. 

Compare our work, in that last re- 
spect, with the work of the average 
physician or lawyer. Recently, a dis- 
tinguished and successful surgeon was 
Ww ishing to me that he had a job like 
mine, creative work associated with 
youth and health. Not long since, a 
prosperous lawyer came to me inquir- 
ing how he could secure training as a 
teacher, and so escape from a drudgery 
of which he was sick and tired to work 
which he could regard as worthwhile. 
All real teachers can easily appreciate 
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the point of view of those two men. 

Teaching, let me repeat, is work to 
be done proudly. My own bitter quar- 
rel with some teachers 
neither take nor show a proper pride, 
thus doing injury both to their pupils 
and to their own mental health. That is 
part of what I meant when I wrote that 
the tenure of some teachers seems alto- 
gether too secure. 


Insurance for Satisfaction 


To sum up, there are factors in the 
teaching situation which are not con- 
ducive to happiness and mental health. 
One thing we should do is to admit to 
training only such young people as 
show promise of developing a cheer- 
ful, stable, and resilient personality. As 
for what teachers in service can do 
for themselves, there are several things. 

They can work through their own 
organization for the removal of all 
unnecessary restrictions. They should 
take proper care of their physical health, 
always an important basis for mental 
health. T hey should take full advantage 
of the recreational facilities of the com- 
munity in which they work. To play 
a regular game is a splendid safeguard 
of sanity. There is something in the 
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is that they 


argument that nervous illness comes 
from doing things three times—in fear- 
ful anticipation, in fact, and in useless 
retrospect. Thoroughly healthy atten- 
tion is attention to the present situation. 
To play a game compels such healthy 
attention; you must “keep your eye on 
the ball.” 

Another thing teachers can 
to plan carefully their daily tasks, and 
their lives, setting standards which are 
high, but not too high. Much failure 
and much unhappiness are due simply 
to failure to plan. 

Finally, we should remember that it 
is almost impossible to be worried into 
ill health or unhappiness if we identify 
ourselves with the welfare of others. 
Teaching offers incomparable oppor- 
tunities for such identification. I know 
some nervous, worried, unstable teachers 
who are thorough nuisances to them- 
selves and the pupils whom they teach. 
For them, the work of teaching is a 
source of mental ill health. But I know 
ever many others who really like 
their job, who are wrapped up in it, 
and who think not much about 
themselves as about the children in their 
charge. These are quite the sanest peo- 
ple I know. 


do is 


SO 


so 
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Moral Security for Mental Health 








HAROLD G. SHANE 


“Fostering Security and Satisfaction” is one of the seven aspects of better 
teaching discussed in some detail in the Association’s 1949 yearbook, 
Toward Better Teaching. In this article Harold G. Shane, superin- 
tendent of the Winnetka, Illinois, public schools, discusses the type of 
security which we can give our children, the responsibility of both par- 
ents and teachers for fostering it, and the goals toward which curricu- 
lum planning must point if our children are to have the type of moral 
security necessary to sound mental health. 


A FEELING OF SECURITY is one of 
the basic requirements for normal 
human growth and development. Upon 
this point, at least, there seems strong 
psychologists and 


consensus among 


psychiatrists, anthropologists and so- 
ciologists. Political scientists and econo- 
mists as well have for years been aware 
of its importance. e.'“The lack of security 
in childhood,” one writer states, “brings 
many dire results, examples of which 
may be seen in any mental hospital or 
any mob out of control. On this one 
need the specialists meet in practically 
unanimous agreement.” ? 
generally seem to have 
aware of the 


Educators 
been made increasingly 
importance of security during the past 
twenty years. Hardly a statement of 
objectives has been phr; ased by a school 
staff recently without including a pro- 
nouncement in the interests of “building 
maintaining” or “fostering the 
growth of” security. There is scarcely 
a teacher who has not heard the yp 
discussed at institutes or workshops, i1 


and 


Lt & 2 iH. ee" World Politics and’ Personal 
Insecurit i York: Whittlese: 1935: 
and Kari Mannheim, Man and Soctety in an Age of 
Reconstruction. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1940 

2 Stuart 
New York: 


House, 


Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind. 
Harper and Brothers, 1948. p. 11 
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college classes, or in conferences spon- 
sored by professional organizations. 

Despite what would seem to be a 
rather general awareness—on a verbal 
level—of the need for security, actual 
classroom situations often reveal only 
the most meagre efforts to help children 
develop this important component of 
mental health. 

WHEREIN Lies ’SecurRITY”’? 

In a time of troubles like the present 
(and much of the past, for that matter), 
material security for most people is 
wishful thinking, Indeed, a recent es- 
timate states that a 110 percent increase 
over 1948’s bumper food crops would 
be required to give the earth’s more than 
two billion inhabitants a diet that would 
be suitable even for minimal health re- 
quirements. We are in no way assured 
that our economy can avoid another 
“bust,” and the present peace seems little 
more than an armed.truce with fifteen 
billion dollars in the National Budget 
for military expenditures. 

It follows that the only kind of se- 

vy American education can be sure 
of helping a child acquire is emotional 
security that comes through the knowl- 
edge that one is loved and has someone 


curity 
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to whom to give affection in return; 
moral security through a knowledge of 
what is good for himself and others like 
him; faith in himself and others re- 
gardless of race or religion. This in- 
volves molding the values of human 
beings so as to help them set the truest 
possible course for troubled living. 
Home and school share in the re- 
sponsibility for building moral security, 
and a clear-cut separation of their func- 
tions is impossible. In view of this fact, 
an effort is made in subsequent para- 
graphs to mention a few simple ways in 
which home and/or school can do a 
better job than generally has been done. 


Wuart Can WE Do? 


Postpone exposure to adult prob- 
lems. While the child needs experience 
in facing and solving problems within 
the scope of his ability, 


“Parents [and teachers] frequently 
make the mistake of trying to foster 
social maturity in their child by parad- 
ing adult problems, adult uncertainties, 
and adult disillusionments continually 
before him—doubts concerning food 
and shelter, financial worries, adult so- 
cial strivings, and parental discords that 
divide his loyalties and threaten the 
fundamental security of his home.”* 


Parents can do a great deal to build 
security by recognizing that the best 
way to “make a man” of their child is 
to begin where he is. The school should 
rec’ rnize at the same time that the in- 
secure parent himself may offer a clue 
to the source of insecurity in the child. 
By contagion children sometimes absorb 
and reflect the unmet needs of mother 


% Norman Cameron, 
Disorders. Houghton 
1948. p. 
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The Psychology of Behavior 
Mifflin Company, 
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or father or teacher. The sensitive adult 
should be aware of this problem and 
make efforts to counteract its effect 
through eliminating causes. 


Ease parents’ ambitions for chil- 
dren. Few parents achieve all that they 
seek for themselves. Almost invariably 
they wish more for their children than 
they had. This may lead to an effort on 
the part of one or both parents (either 
consciously or unconsciously) to use a 
child as a vehicle for unrealized per- 
sonal ambition. This can lead to a par- 
ticularly insidious form of insecurity in 
the child who is made to feel that he 
is a disappointment to the parents who 

“have done everything” for him. Teach- 
ers need to face the problem—essentially 
a home relationship one—with courage 
and tact. 


Decrease irrational pressure for 
achieving. The parent who is unrea- 
sonably ambitious for his child may 
have a counterpart in the teacher who 
applies pressure in school to bring all 
children “up to standard” in achieve- 
ments as shown by standardized test 
scores. This is a common but highly 
potent source of insecurity, and may re- 
sult in lasting harm to boys and girls. 
Pressure for “high standards” which 
ignores the fact that a group of children 
should be expected to vary in achieve- 
ments is difficult to excuse in teacher or 
administrator. The pressure for subject 
achievement is widespread, moreover, 
despite current verbal acceptance of the 
fact of individual differences. 

Self-confidence is necessary for doing 
the work of which one is capable. When 
replaced by insecurity created by un- 
demands the child may do 
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even less than “normal,” feel still greater 
insecurity, and ultimately become 
severely maladjusted. 


Prevent guilt feelings. Home and 
school can, and often do, increase or 
decrease security by their attitude to- 
ward the “scrapes” in which all chil- 
dren are at one time or another in- 
volved. It is highly important for both 
parents and teachers to avoid “the old- 
fashioned practice of constantly im- 
pressing upon little children the 
terrifying fruits of worldly wicked- 
ness. .’* This is especially im- 
portant since the very vagueness to 
the child of the logic of adult morality 
_may make admonitions the more fright- 
ening and the more likely to create in- 
security arising from doing too few 
things well. Careful guidance of activi- 
ties is implied as is study of the curricu- 
lum with an eye to increasing mental 
and physical welfare of both child 
and teacher. 


Protect from overprotection. Pres- 
ent in all schools is the challenge of 
meeting the insecurity that accompanies 
overprotection. Undue parental con- 
cern—overprotective concern—may 
jeopardize the child’s sense of security 
by filling an imaginative mind with 
nebulous fears. This can be met in con- 
siderable measure by creating guarded 
situations in which he may face those 
fears and discover that they need not 
exist. 


Help children believe they are per- 
sons of consequence. In the school, 
the home, and the community children 


4 Ibid., p. 313 
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need to gain security through learning 
that they do some things well. But 
whatever recognition is forthcoming 
must be truly merited recognition. Un- 
deserved recognition merely may add 
to insecurity. Recent pieces of research 
in industry® provide interesting ev idence 
of the need for legitimate attention, 
even among adults, 


Respect children. Sometimes, be- 
cause they are small, children are both 
literally and figuratively pushed around 
by adults. Even teachers fall into this 
error. Such high-handed treatment 
usually is associated with authoritarian 
discipline and strikes at the roots of 
security by making the child heavily 
dependent upon adults for control and 
direction. It is far better to live with 
children so that they acquire through 
discussion and evaluation the personal 
criteria needed when making independ- 
ent decisions. Respect for children in- 
volves not only courteous treatment but 
full recognition of their need to mature 
through the exercise of self-reliance and 
responsibility. 


Recognize individual security as a 
part of group security. As teachers 
work with children they must be sensi- 
tive to the fact that the child is a part 
of a social environment with which he 
is completely interrelated. As an in- 
dividual, the child has small reason and 
little chance to feel secure unless his 
peers also are secure. Particularly in the 


5 Chase, op. cit., pp. 137-146, describes the Har- 
vard Business School experiments at Hawthorne, 
Illinois, and in California aircraft plants, which 
help to document this point. See Chapter XIV for 
Chase’s analysis of strikes resulting in situations in 
which employees could no longer identify them- 
selves with their work. 
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gang or clique stage the entire group 
must have opportunity to develop se- 
curity so that the individual may achieve 

This is true in the school and it is 
true of society as a whole. 


Encourage children to do things for 
others. Socially useful work of all kinds 
helps to meet the need for self-respect, 
a need which is related to security. To 
satisfy this demand schools are sending 
food and clothing overseas, “adopting” F 
schools or classrooms in less favored dis- 
tricts than their own, and finding direct 
ways of making communities better 
places in which to live because the 
schools are there. These practices are 
desirable but cannot fully satisfy the 
need of the insecure child for many and 
frequent opportunities to feel worth- 
while in childlike ways. Numerous 
chances for service to the immediate 
group are what are required. 


How Asout CURRICUI UM? 


No real effort seems to have been 
made anywhere to develop a curri- 
culum that deliberately seeks to build 
many-sided security in children. The 
rather obvious points above are but a 
few pertinent parts of the broad goals 
education must seek. As suggested earl- 
ier, the child’s school living should pro- 
vide a sense of direction that is rooted 
in socially oriented faith in himself and 
others. This challenges the curriculum 
maker to face squarely the planning of 
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experiences fundamental to such gen- 
uine moral security. In general terms 
curriculum change should seek to pro- 
mote a feeling of security: 


e by building devotion to democracy 
through helping children to under- 
stand clearly the successes (and fail- 
ures) of Americans in creating a prac- 
tical democracy; the best way yet de- 
vised for successful group living 

e by creating in children a willingness 
to serve in directions that will insure 
better community living 

e by equipping children with such per- 
sonal and social goals as will be stand- 
ards by which to live in a democratic 
society 

e by dev eloping pride in distinctive 
American achievements and apprecia- 
tion for equally distinguished achieve- 
ments by persons in other lands 

e by crystallizing a warmth and friendli- 
ness toward all people of good will, 
both here and overseas. 


Such goals as these are basic in edu- 
cation if children are to find their way 
around with security in a world of tech- 
nological wonders, and if they are to 
remain secure masters of the machine. 
They are goals which persons of vision 
can achieve in their work with children. 
And they can be reached by sensitive 
parents and teachers who recognize and 
act in terms of simple but important 
principles such as those which this ar- 
ticle suggests. If we observe both broad 
principles and simple practices, the in- 
terests of mental hygiene will be well 
served. 
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AL Community 
Underwrites Mental Health 


As in the case of 








DOROTHY WALLER 


f physical health, a community program for mental 


health involves the cooperation and services of experts other than those 
commonly called educators. Dorothy Waller, visiting teacher in the 
Atchison, Kansas, public schools, relates the story of how a relatively 
small Mid-West community worked together to organize a mental 


health clinic for children. 


ARE YOU the superintendent of 
schools in a small community, hoping 


that some day there will be resources 
available in your town to provide a 
mental hygiene clinic for those children 
who will become casualties if they and 
their parents are not given competent 
instruction in mental hygiene principles 
or psychiatric help now? 

Psychiatric service for children in 
small communities is usually considered 
out of the realm of the possible. How- 
ever, a successful child guidance center 
has been operating for over ten years in 
the city and county of Atchison, Kan- 
sas, W hich has a combined population of 
only 24,000. School personnel, social 
workers, and interested lay persons, 
recognizing the reality of the emotional 
needs of children, worked together to 
establish clinic service which was of- 
fered monthly for several years to chil- 
dren of school age and under, Because 
additional funds are made available by 
the National Mental Health Act, it has 
been possible during the current year to 
have weekly clinics. 


The Community Takes Over 
The Atchison Child Guidance Clinic 
is an excellent example of the accom- 
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plishments possible with organized com- 
munity effort. No one agency was able 
to furnish the funds or personnel neces- 
sary to carry on the project. The func- 
tioning of the clinic has been possible 
through the cooperation of several pub- 
private agencies. From the 
clinic’s beginning, the County Red 
Cross has made available to all the 
schools and parents the services of a2 
psychiatrist to diagnose and treat chil- 
dren who were not making satisfactory 
adjustments at home and at school. 
The staff has also always included a 
psychometrist and a social worker pro- 
vided through the cooperation of sev- 
eral agencies, which have varied. For in- 
stance, case work and stenographic ser- 
vices, once provided by the state and 
the county child w elfare departments, 
are now made possible by a private, 
child-caring agency. The clinic recep- 
tionist, formerly a volunteer from the 
Red Cross, is now a paid worker. The 
Board of Education, the city through 
its community chest, and the County 
Medical Society have each contributed 
an important share to this county-wide 


lic and 


clinic. 
The superintendent of schools is of- 
ten asked how it was possible to secure 
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collective action in establishing and 
maintaining a child guidance center. His 
answer usually is, “There were good, 
interested people backing the clinic.” 


All Share in the Program of Study 

In the early days of the clinic much 
credit was due to the work of a volun- 
teer board of five lay and four profes- 
sional members appointed by the Red 
Cross chapter. Its members fostered a 
publicity program to educate the pub- 
lic tothe need for the type of services 
which could be offered. Volunteer 
leaders introduced study programs on 
parent-child relationships into clubs all 
over the county and in towns. During 
the evening following a clinic the psy- 
chiatrist delivered public lectures based 
on the same book that the club mem- 
bers were studying and he answered 
questions which had arisen in the study 
groups. These study groups were dis- 
continued during the war but were ex- 
tremely beneficial in acquainting the 
public with the problems which could 
be met by the child guidance 
clinic. . ‘— 

Parents learned that the diffi- 
culties which they experienced 
in raising their children were 
shared by parents everywhere. 
Reluctance on the part of some 
parents to having their child 
participate in psychiatric inter- 
views usually disappeared after 
discussing mental hygiene prin- 
ciples with neighbors and 
friends in an informal group 
setting. 

The psychiatrist has also met 
from time to time with teacher 
groups to consider behavior 
causation and personality de- 
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velopment. Teachers have been made 
partners in the study and treatment of 
children’s problems, thus extending the 
services of the clinic not only to ‘chil- 
dren admitted for service but to those 
have been affected by the 
teachers’ increased understanding of 
their opportunities to contribute to bet- 
ter personality development. 


who may 


Referrals Come from All Sources 

The annual reports of the clinic in- 
dicate that by far the greatest percent- 
age of child referrals come from the 
schools, Does this. mean that the teach- 
ers are more aware of a child’s difficul- 
ties than his parents, doctor, recrea- 
tional leader, or other persons who help 
mold his development? Not necessarily. 
Parents recognize when they are hav- 
ing difficulties in raising their John or 
Mary according to preconceived ideas 
of child care, and other persons recog- 
nize deviations in his behavior. How- 
ever, they may not recognize the ser- 
iousness nor extent of maladjustment. 





The cause of referral is different 
for each child 
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The parents may feel it is a reflection 
upon their adequacy to admit perplex- 
ity and unhappiness over their child’s 
adjustments and to seek outside help. 

Besides parents and school personnel, 
other referral agents have been rela- 
tives, child w elfare workers, clergymen, 
public health nurses, and doctors. Re- 
ferrals by doctors have increased dur- 
ing recent years. In a larger community 
there would be referrals by the juvenile 
court and other agencies and institutions 
unknown to Atchison. 

The cause of referral is different for 
each child brought to the clinic; usually 
there is a combination of reasons. De- 
linquency as a cause of referral to the 
clinic is rare, possibly because the pres- 
sures and temptations of life in a large 
city are often generally lacking in a 
smaller community. A high proportion 
of children referred suffer from poor 
inter-personal relationships at home and 
school, and poor school adjustments. 
Other symptoms of disturbance are tru- 
ancy, incorrigibility, nervous habits, 
enuresis, extreme masturbation, stealing, 


and sex misbehavior. 


Service Is of a High Standard 


Perhaps the reader may wonder what 
can be accomplished by clinics held 
monthly—or even weekly, as is 
now the case. Admittedly, the service 
is limited, but in view of the general 
unavailability of psychiatric facilities 
all over the country the clinic com- 
pares favorably with the services of- 
fered in many larger centers. A Mid- 
West city with a school population of 
60,000 children has just this year em- 
ployed a psychiatrist on a full-time 
basis. Atchison has a school population 
of about 2,000; and, although the psy- 


only 
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chiatrist comes only once a week, the 
average daily service is about six times 
more favorable to Atchison children 
than that available to the children of the 
larger community. 

The child guidance clinic is con- 
ducted so far as the limitations of the 
program permit according to the stand- 
ards recommended by the National 
Committee of Mental Hygiene. This 
means a coordinative program in which 
the child is studied from the psychiatric, 
neurologic, psychologic, medical, and 
social angles, requiring the services of 
individuals trained in various specialized 
fields. 

The director of the Division of Men- 
tal Health, under the Kansas State Board 
of Health, is in charge of the present 
clinic. Psychological service is furnished 
by the public schools and the Kansas 
Receiving Home for Children, a state 
agency located in Atchison. A clinic 
social worker, provided by the Kansas 
Children’s Service League, serves as in- 
take worker, arranges appointments, 
and is largely responsible for follow- -up 
treatment. School referrals are made by 
the visiting teacher or school social 
worker, who follows up some cases. 


Consultant Service Is Rendered 


After a child has received clinic treat- 
ment over a period of time, the psy- 
chiatrist calls a staff meeting of profes- 
sional personnel including the child’s 
teacher, principal, and the visiting 
teacher. Efforts on behalf of the child 
are reported and the group’s combined 
knowledge of the case is shared. Inter- 
pretation of the child’s behavior is made 
in light of the findings. 

The clinic operates on the theory 
that adults working with children have 
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a right to expect consultative service 
from the clinic personnel. Problems in 
child training are discussed. it is often 
less time-consuming to work with an 
adult who can treat a child under direc- 
tion than to attempt to help the child 
gain insight into his own personality 
problems. 


The Program Has Served Atchison 


An evaluation of the work of the 
clinic during the past ten years would 
be difficult. In some cases the beneficial 


effect of clinic treatment has been ham- 
pered by limited community resources 
such as lack of adequate training facili- 
ties for the superior or the mentally re- 
tarded child, or the dearth of foster 
homes. However, most persons who 
have had extensive contacts with the 
clinic are agreed that it has rendered in- 

valuable community service through its 
program of mental hygiene education, 
its advisory service, its w ork as a re- 
ferring agency, and by its direct therapy 
to many emotionally disturbed children. 





Sex Instruction in the Classroom— 


MARCILLE HARRIS, BERLAN LEMON and LESTER F. BECK 


Results of recent research and opinion polls answer some questions 
concerning sex education in the classroom: When should authentic in- 
formation be given to children? What mediums are most effective in 
presenting biological facts? How can parents be conditioned to ac- 
cept classroom instruction in sex for their children? At the time this 
article was written, Marcille Harris and Berlan Lemon were graduate 
students in the Department of Psychology at the University of Oregon, 
Eugene, where Lester F. Beck is associate professor of psychology. 


MOST PARENTS readily admit that 
it is important for children to under- 
stand that growing up, getting married, 
establishing a home, and having off- 
spring are all a natural, normal part of 
living. But parents have divergent views 
about the question of how much chil- 
dren should be told concerning sexual 
aspects of growing up, getting married, 
and having children. 

A survey of 404 Oregon families, rep- 
resenting a 100 percent sample in two 
school communities, revealed that about 
a fifth of the parents are in favor of 
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keeping sex knowledge from children 
as long as possible. Approximately half 
feel that nothing should be told about 
sex until the children raise the question 
themselves—if they ever do. Nearly a 
fifth are opposed to the suggestion that 
children should be allow wd to help pre- 
pare for the arrival of a new baby and 
that this event might be used by the 
parents as an opportunity to teach facts 
of human reproduction. About two- 
fifths feel that it is improper for par- 
ents to dress or undress in the presence 
of their children. These results suggest 
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that in many homes sex instruction is 
restricted and narrow and possibly ill- 
adapted to the needs of the child. 


An Initial Handicap 


The opinions of the parents about the 
role that the school might play in sex 
education are equally div ergent. About 
half feel that the classroom teacher, 
when discussing the importance of the 
family in our society, should carefully 
avoid the subject of human mating and 
reproduction. The same number also 
think that the school should always ob- 
tain written permission before any child 
is permitted to attend a class in which 
sex is discussed. About a third feel that 
sex instruction might best be confined to 
personal discussions between parent and 
child at home. 

But the home, in many instances, is 
an inadequate source of sex information 
for the child. Preliminary results of re- 
search now in progress confirm what 
educators and child psychologists have 
long suspected, namely, that children 
with the least information about sexual 
matters have parents who likewise are 
poorly informed and are opposed to 
frank discussions of sex. These youngs- 
ters, if they are to obtain authentic in- 
formation and form wholesome atti- 
tudes toward sex, must of necessity turn 
for help to some outside source such as 
the school or the church. 


objectives: 


The school cannot move ahead in the 
field of sex education, however, so long 
as a heavy percentage of parents are 
opposed to classroom instruction about 
sex. Ways and means must be found of 
creating a more favorable parental atti- 
tude. An investigation of this problem 
was recently conducted in Oregon with 
the film, “Human Growth.”! This pic- 
ture is especially designed to serve both 
as a demonstration film for parents and 
a classroom aid for teachers. 


A Sampling of Parent Reactions 


“Human Growth” has three specific 
to show parents how sex 
education can be handled smoothly, 1 
telligently, and in a socially nein hire 
manner in schools; to show the class- 
room teacher how the biological facts 
of sex can be presented effectively as 
part of 2 unit on human growth and 
development; and to establish, through 
identification, an exemplary teacher- 
pupil relationship conducive to easy 
classroom discussion. The film is planned 
primarily for classroom use in the upper 
elementary grades, 

The film was presented for review 
and criticism to some six thousand par- 
ents and one thousand teachers in sev- 
enty-eight Oregon communities before 
it was released for classroom use, Meet- 
ings were arranged under the auspices 
of the local PTA. At the beginning of 





1 The film “Human Growth” is a joint project of the E. C. Brown Trust (established for 





social hygiene education in Oregon) and the University of Oregon. It was produced by Eddie 
Albert Productions, Hollywood. A full review of the film is given in Life magazine (May 
24. 1948), Vol. 24, No. 21, pp. 55-62. Copies of the film may be borrowed or rented from 
various sources in the United States, including state universities, state health departments, educa- 
tional film libraries, and local school sy stems. Full information concerning procedures in pur- 
chasing the film and sources from which it may be borrowed or rented may be had by writing 
to the E. C. Brown Trust, 508 Education Center Building, 220 S.W. Alder Street, Portland 4, 
Oregon. A richly illustrated book, Human Growth, based on the film will be published shortly 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 
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each meeting the parents and teachers 
filled out a ten-item opinion scale per- 
taining to various modes of sex instruc- 
tion at home and at school. Sample items 
are given below. 

After the film had been seen each 
respondent marked a secret film ballot 
giving his views about the possible use 
of the picture in school. 

The opinion scale is scored by as- 
signing numerical weights from o to 4 
to each of the ten items, depending upon 
the degree Of agreement or disagree- 
ment expressed by the respondent. Act- 
ual scores obtained with the scale range 
from o, the lowest possible value, to 4o, 
the maximum score. A high score signi- 
fies a favorable attitude toward sex edu- 
cation. The average scores earned by 
parents and teachers are given here. 


Table I 


Means and Standard Deviations of Opinion 
Scores for Parents and Teachers 


Parents Mean Sigma 
Mothers (N = 4506) 28.2 5-3 
Fathers (N = 1331) 7.§ a4 

Teachers 
Women (N = 846) 29.2 5.1 
Men (N = 240) 30.3 4.8 

Total (N = 6923) 28.3 5-4 





Teachers and Parents Think Alike 


Although the teachers as a group 
earn somewhat higher scores than par- 
ents, signifying a more liberal attitude, 
the magnitude of the difference is not 
large enough to permit teachers to brand 
themselves as liberal or parents as re- 
actionary. Nor can parents charge 
teachers, without indicting themselves, 
of being old-fashioned in their attitudes 
toward sex teaching. The fact is that 
parents and teachers look at sex educa- 
tion in very much the same light. This 
group finding is supported by results 
obtained with the film ballot. The pat- 
tern of response to the statements is at 
the end of the article, page 524. 

Statement 1 requires the respondent 
to go on record as either approving or 
disapproving the film for classroom use. 
Less than two percent of the parents 
and teachers say they would not want 
their children to see the film. Somewhat 
less than three percent are undecided. 
A few of those with reservations about 
the film are more concerned about the 
qualifications of the teacher than with 
the film itself. The pattern of response 
to statement 2 brings out even more 








1. Parents should not dress or undress in the presence of their children 


strongly 


approve approve 


undecided 


strongly 
disapprove 


disapprove 


2. Any information about sex for young boys and girls, given outside the home, should 
be presented by the doctor or minister rather than a school teacher 


strongly 


approve approve 


undecided 


strongly 


disapprove disapprove 


3. A child caught masturbating should be punished 





strongly strongly 
aprrove approve undecided disapprove disapprove 
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clearly the importance of the teacher. 
Only a very few respondents feel that 
the picture would be successful in the 
hands of an incompetent teacher. 

The majority of parents and teachers 
believe that the film should be shown in 
mixed classes in the 7th, 8th, or gth 
grades. A few respondents think that it 
would be useful earlier—perhaps in the 
5th or 6th grades, 


RE 
1 ON 


Religious 
Preference 
No. of Cases 


Jewish- 43 
Unitarian- 41 
“None” - 168 
Episcopal- 381 
Presbyterian- 836 
Congregational - 203 
Christian Science - 99 
Methodist - 1019 

L. D. S. (Mormons) - 13 
Christian's - 561 
Evangelical - 36 

366 

Brethren - 36 

Friends (Quakers) - 33 
Catholic - 425 

Seventh Day Adventist -35 
Baptist 414 

Church of God - 26 
Nazarene - 29 
Assembly of God - 26 
Four Square Gospel - 12 


Lutheran - 


t+ aT 4 


Average Opinion Scc e 


For Each Religion 


Statement 5 pertaining to the moral 
issue is worded in such a way as to sug- 
gest a defect in the film. This is done 
deliberately to encourage persons with 
concealed prejudices against sex educa- 
tion to attack the film. Even with this 
inducement, however, only four per- 
cent of teachers and a slightly smaller 
percent of parents express concern 
about the moral risks of showing the 
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picture to children. A somewhat higher 
percent of respondents are undecided. 
Several of those in the undecided cate- 
gory went on to explain that they think 
the film should be shown to children 
even though they themselves are un- 
certain about the way some youngsters 
might react. 

Data pertaining to the attitudes of 
various religious groups are presented 
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in a chart below. The results show that 
as opinions about sex education become 
more conservative (decreases in aver- 
age opinion score), the level of opposi- 
tion to the film tends to rise. This trend 
is accompanied by a corresponding rise 
in the percent of respondents favoring 
instruction for boys and girls in sepa- 
rate classes, and also by an increased 
concern over the possible moral dangers 
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of the film. Except for three small sects 
listed at the bottom of the chart, no 
religious group offers more than token 
opposition to the film. Even those re- 
ligious groups that commonly are 
thoug ht to be vigorously opposed to sex 
teaching react fav orably to the film. 


There Is a Way 


In summary it can be said that the 
use of properly prepared motion pic- 
tures offers one way of overcoming a 
major barrier to classroom instruction 
about sex, namely, parental opposition. 
After seeing the film, “Human 
Growth,” nearly all parents are willing 
to concede that the school has an im- 
portant part to play in the sex education 
of the child. They recognize that the 
classroom teacher, with the aid of mo- 


tion pictures, can do the kind of calm, 
impersonal, forthright instruction which 
usually is not possible at home. 

They further recognize the psycho- 
logical values that come from group 
discussions among boys and girls in 
mixed classes at school. Such discus- 
sions help both sexes to get along better 
in a world where they must live to- 
gether, day by day. 

Additional films in the field of sex 
education are now in_ production. 
Scheduled for early release are two pic- 
tures for use in the primary grades. Like 
“Human Growth,” these films are de- 
signed primarily as classroom aids, but 
they can be used equally well to demon- 
strate. for parents the importance of the 
school in a well-rounded program of sex 
education. 








1. I would want a child of mine to see this 
film some time during his school career. 


. The success of this film will depend in 
large measure upon the competence of 
the person who uses it. 


N 


3. I feel that this film, if it is used in 
school, should be shown to boys and 
girls in separate classes. 


4. I think that this film should be seen by 
all boys and girls at the beginning of 
adolescence, that is, in the sth, 8th, or 
gth grades. 


5. Inasmuch as this film does not stress 
the moral side of sex, I think it would 
be dangerous to show in school. 


Percent 
Yes No ? 
Parents N:5837 97.2 1.6 5.2 
Teachers N:1086 95.7 1.6 2.7 
Parents N:5837 96.6 1.6 1.8 


Teachers N:1086 97.5 1.0 1.5 


Parents N:5837 29.4 57-1 13.5 
Teachers N: 1086 28.6 52.4 19.0 
Parents N:5837 


93-4 3-4 342 


Teachers N: 1086 90.1 


88.1 7.9 
88.7 7:9 


Parents N:5837 4.0 
Teachers N: 1086 3-4 
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A Study of Needs Fulfillment — 





Courtesy Roosevelt School, Detroit 





KATHRYN FEYEREISEN 


This representative case of a fifth grade child indicates some processes 
involved in needs fulfillment. Kathryn Feyereisen, associate professor 
of education at Wayne University, Detroit, reports the work attempted 
in releasing the emotional tensions in one situation, with pointers and 
findings which teachers may apply in varying situations to enrich a 


child’s living and learning. 


WITH INCREASING CONCERN 
teachers, principals, and supervisors 


seek help in making organized efforts 
to meet the emotional needs of children 
and youth in school living. They see 
the effects of failure to meet basic hu- 
man needs manifested in behavior prob- 
lems, sterile learning situations, bore- 
dom on the part of some individuals, 
and outright resistance to learning in 
others. They sense the relationship of 
needs to learning and accept the idea 
that behavior is purposive and directed 
toward goals. They accept the notion 
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that goals are set in terms of meeting 
needs for achievement, belonging, af- 
fection; freedom from overburdening 
fear, guilt, and economic insecurity; 
sharing in decisions; and extending com- 
mon concerns. 

Teachers have come a long w ay in 
their understanding of these basic prem- 
ises. The area of jndideiiiiem seems to lie 
in method or process by which needs 
may be identified and met to a greater 
deg ree in the life of the school. Further, 
teachers desire evidence in research that 
conscious efforts to meet emotional 
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needs may indeed result in significant 
gains in the learning of reading and 
mathematical skills, in social acceptance, 
mental maturity, and general school ef- 
fectiveness. 


RESEARCH Gives SOME ANSWERS 


The Des Moines Study of the emo- 
tional needs of pre-adolescents' was 
fruitful of suggestions for releasing emo- 
tional tensions and devising means for 
meeting needs in selected classroom 
situations during the year 1946-47. In- 
service teacher education programs in 
Oakland County and Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, extended the study into approxi- 
mately six hundred classrooms as teach- 
ers worked over a period of two years 
with the staff of Wayne University’ S 
College of Education. The Citizenship 
Study in the Detroit public schools has 
given similar leadership and guidance to 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools in that city. Questions most fre- 
quently asked by teachers at the outset 
of the work are pointed i in the direction 
of locating the children who are most 
seriously blocked in their learning due 


to the continued thw arting of emotional ’ 


needs, and dealing with both groups and 
individuals in needs fulfillment. 


A Stupy or OnE CHILD 


Experience has shown the validity of 
the well-informed teacher’s opinion in 
locating children in need of treatment. 
For example, teachers can identify 
children who show extremely aggres- 
sive behavioral tendencies, they can lo- 





1 Kathryn Feyereisen, “Improving the Learn- 
of Pre-Adolescents through Emotional Needs Ther- 
apy,” Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1947. 
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cate those who tend to withdraw or 
escape into solitary activities, and they 
recognize psychosomatic complaints. 
Through supplementing teacher opin- 
ion with evaluative measures and techni- 
ques, it has been possible to make more 
accurate diagnoses as a basis for treat- 
ment. 

The case of Larry, an eleven-year-old 
boy in the fifth grade, may be illustra- 
tive in this connection. In November 
Larry’s teacher was asked to comment 
briefly upon the behavior of each child 
who seemed to need special treatment 
for the removal of learning blocks. She 
wrote these observations regarding 
Larry: 


Larry is a slow worker who has difficulty in 
skill subjects. His great-grandmother, with 
whom he lives, encourages him to spend much 
time doing homework. His frequent con- 
tributions in discussion and class activities 
lack relevance and purpose. He is seldom 
chosen for group activities—apparently be- 
cause he accomplishes so little work and 
spends time in vague planning. 

Larry dwells unduly on national calamities. 
He complains of severe stomach aches at 
recess and after school. He spends most of 
his time at recess in the boy’s rest room play- 
ing with children of the lower grades. 


Data obtained from the Obio Social 
Acceptance Scale in November revealed 
that Larry was rejected by seventy-two 
percent of the boys and ninety- five per- 
cent of the girls. Two boys and none 
of the girls chose him for a a good friend, 
five boys and two girls chose him for a 
friend, eight boys and two girls gave 
him a rating of “OK,” one boy and 
three girls indicated they did not know 
him, two girls indicated they did not 
like him, and one boy and five girls said 
they disliked him very much. 
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The Who’s Who test showed that 
Larry was mentioned by only three 
girls, and these were in connection with 
desirable traits—good at hand work, 
tries hard, and like to visit in his home. 
Six boys listed his name for desirable 
traits including good in games, very 
brave, tries hard, good leader, and like 
to visit in his home. Eight boys named 
him as selfish, a “copy-cat,” not good 
on committees, a snob, poor in a gang 
or club, and a brag. In committee 
choices he received four votes for serv- 
ing on any of three committees. 

Larry’s grade equivalent for reading 
achievement was 3.7 and arithmetic 
achievement was 4.0 in November. His 
I.Q. was ninety-four. Both in language 
and non-language factors, according to 
scores on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Larry ranked in the fortieth 


percentile. Other percentile rankings 
were: 
a) ETT Ee 60 percentile 
Spatial relationships .. 60 percentile 
Logical reasoning .... 80 percentile 
Numerical reasoning .. 40 percentile 
Vocabulary .......... 20 percentile 


According to these indices, Larry’s 
ability in the aspect of vocabulary did 
not rank as high as his ability to do 
logical reasoning, perceive spatial rela- 
tionships, and control memory factors. 
The teacher felt that it would be pos- 
sible to raise Larry’s potential in voca- 
bulary by giving bine meaningful exper- 
iences. 

The Self Portrait or needs test re- 
vealed an outstanding need for eco- 
nomic security and a confused pattern 
in the category of freedom from over- 
burdening guilt. There was confusion, 
too, in the area of fear and sharing in 
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decisions which concerned his welfare. 
According to his needs pattern, Larry 
was not much concerned about the 
need for belonging, achievement, or love 
and affection. 

In the category of greatest need, ac- 
cording to the Self Portrait results, 
Larry checked such items as: Our fam- 
ily has so little even though my parents 
work hard; I would be happier if my 
father could get a better job; my family 
should be able to get more of the things 
they really need; our family should 
have a better house; my parents have 
worries about money; and others. 

In the guilt category, Larry indicated 
that he took advantage of other chil- 
dren, carried a grudge, did not have a 
clear conscience, thought. he’d better. 
change his ways or he’d get into 
trouble, treated other people badly, 
liked his memories—good and bad, and 
was never ashamed of his family. In the 
fear category he indicated that he hated 
to think about death; but that he was 
not afraid of being hurt, or of bugs, 
snakes, and dark places. He was not 
afraid of the future. 

Studying his responses, the teacher 
hypothesized that Larry was indeed very 
fearful and that in many cases he had 
tried to “cover up” in checking the 
items on the test. She felt that he har- 
bored deep-seated guilt feelings. She 
thought it interesting that Larry did not 
sense rejection on the part of his class- 
mates. 


Why He Is What He Is 


Information was obtained through a 
case study in order to make hy potheses 
regarding the causal factors operating 
to block growth in certain areas. Some 
of the data follow. 
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The home and family background 
revealed that Larry and his eight-year- 
old brother had been separated from 
their parents through divorce. Both par- 
ents had remarried and passed their 
responsibility for the children to the 
maternal great-grandmother. She sent 
the boys to church ev ery Sunday and 
then they spent the remainder of the 
day w ith their mother and step-father. 
Larry belonged to the YMCA and Cub 
Scouts; he had a job taking care of 
horses at the fair grounds, and became 
attached to the caretaker and his wife. 
Preferring the companionship of adults, 
Larry has no companions his own age 
in the neighborhood. 

Infancy and pre-school history re- 
vealed that Lar ry was born prematurely 
and had nutritional difficulties before a 
satisfactory formula was found for his 
nourishment. According to his great- 
grandmother, the father frequently 
abused the mother and children and, on 
some occasions, came home drunk and 
swore in a loud voice. Larry had always 
feared his father. He welcomed the ar- 
rival of his brother, and from the time 
of his birth lavished affection on him. 

Larry had attended two schools since 
kindergarten and received good ratings 


in health and conduct but poor grades. 
in scholarship. He had not learned to: 


read and write well and avoided both 
whenever possible. 


His school behavior was poised and. 


gentle. He could be observed staring 
into space then coming back to tell a 
long story in a low voice. His expres- 


sion was sad and serious. When amused: 


he did not laugh heartily but smiled 
slightly then lapsed into a serious mood. 


Larry was sturdy in build, had blue: 
eyes, and sandy hair combed in a pom- 
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padour. His posture was slightly stooped 
and he moved leisurely. His skin was 
fair and his face pallid. Fingernails were 
bitten to the quick, and he had two 
large warts on his fingers. His appear- 
ance lacked pep and vigor, and at times 
his hand shook as he held a paint brush 
or pencil. Somatic complaints were fre- 
quent and consisted of stomach ache, 
nose bleed, and dizziness. When play- 
ing games with a group of children he 
threw the ball with terrific force at boys 
but would not throw at the girls. His 
excuse for lack of interest in physical 
activities was that they made him dizzy. 

Frequently Larry left the classroom 
to go to the toilet, telling the teacher 
he had taken oil. His trips were made 
more often during reading period than 
discussion time. Observable nervous 
habits were continuous batting of eyes, 
rocking back and forth in his seat, 
scraping his feet, stretching arms, biting 
fingernails, fingering hair, and hunching 
one shoulder. Larry’s favorite class was 
art, where he illustrated horses in every 
medium possible—water colors, char- 
coal, pencil sketches, plaster of paris, 
and clay. When asked what he would 
choose to represent in free-choice, he 
replied, “Horses, of course.” 


Finding a Place to Start 


Larry’s need for economic security 
seemed to be overburdening. He was 
aware of the fact that his parents did 
not want him in their homes, and he 
feared that his great-grandmother 
would not live long. His need for 
freedom from guilt was probably inten- 
sified through the rigid and absolute 
values he learned at the church to 
which he was sent. His great-grand- 


“ 


mother’s constant admonition to “re- 
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member you are a Christian” may have 
caused conflicts in values which were 
contributory to his guilt feelings. She 
had told him that € he continued to 
masturbate he would go insane, and had 
exercised close supervision over him in 
that respect. His stories in school re- 
vealed an interest in sex through an 
emphasis on breeding and “carrying the 
young.” He showed concern whenever 
a mare at the fair grounds did not foal. 

It was evident that Larry had some 
deep-seated fears. Whenever he sensed 
failure in his work, he left it unfinished 
saying, “I just don’t want to work on 
it anymore.” He was afraid to join the 
other children in rough games and 
preferred to remain in the classroom at 
recess. His eight-year-old brother took 
care of phy sical combat that ensued 
from quarrels with other children. 
When larger boys were in the group, 
Larry seldom had anything to say. He 
found excuses to avoid the music class 
when he received a rating of “Unsatis- 
factory” in music. 


Utilizing the Data at Hand 


The teacher designed non-directive 
therapy for Larry in an attempt to help 
him “get things off his chest,” then 
gradually used “alae analysis treatment 
to help him see what he was doing and 
what he was trying to achieve. She 
utilized environmental therapy to draw 
him into group activities and give him 
a feeling of belonging and of being ac- 
cepted “by other children. In direct 
needs treatment she became well ac- 
quainted with Larry’s great-grand- 
mother, who appeared interested in his 
welfare. The teacher kept daily logs of 
situations in which Larry widened par- 
ticipation in classroom experiences. 
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He brought his guinea pigs to school 
and shared his knowledge of them with 
the class. In free writing situations he 
revealed his conflicts and doubts, On 
one occasion the children were asked to 
write what they would do to change 
things if they were principal. Larry 
wrote, “If you really want to know, 
I'd keep all the teachers after school.” 

More opportunities were made for 
Larry to express aggressive tendencies 
and to show his feelings. His awakening 
interest in other people was shown one 
day when he brought several valentines 
for Albert, and explained to the teacher 
that he noticed Albert wasn’t getting 
any. A new boy, he explained, was 
getting more than Albert. Larry wrote 
the names of several other children on 
the valentines he provided for Albere. 


Behavioral Changes Are Apparent 


Over a period of five months, con- 
scious efforts and organized attempts 
were made to help Larry with his prob- 
lems. At the same time the teacher gave 
group therapy to the whole class of 
thirty-six, and individual treatment to 
four selected children whose problems 
were considered to be overburdening. 
Space limitations prevent detailed re- 
porting of the work attempted, but it 
is hoped that the fairly representative 
case of Larry may indicate some 
processes involved in needs fulfillment 
in his situation. 

Regarding changes in Larry’s be- 
havior in school, in April the ‘teacher 
wrote the following brief report: 


Larry has enlarged his circle of friends but, 
on occasion, he still rebuffs their efforts to 
help him. The children include him in games 
and assign responsibilities to him. He is eager 
to share information and experiences with the 
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group, though his interest is still in a limited 
field. His interest in reading has expanded, 
especially in finding information relative to 
pets. He enjoys reading parts of stories to 
others in small groups. 


During the past month Larry has shown 
more aggressive tendencies and may become 
engaged in scraps. At such times he is more 
apt to engage in name-calling than in actual 
combat. He can defend his interests verbally, 
where in the past he would say nothing. He 
talks freely about his worries and troubles 
and feels at ease in those situations. 


One of the most noticeable gains in his case 
is the improvement in his relations with great- 
grandmother. He told how much she liked 
the teacher and was proud of the fact that 
she thought the school was one school that 
“really helps kids.” Recently Larry said that 
he and his brother were doing more jobs 
around the house because they were going 
to take good care of great-grandmother. 


The Proof Is in the Tests 

Test results in April showed that 
Larry had gained seventy-six points in 
Social Acceptability. Ten boys and 
four girls wanted him for a friend, SIX 
boys and nine girls considered him 
“OK.” None of the boys and two girls 
indicated dislike for him at that time. 
He was chosen for committee work by 
ten children whereas in November he 
had been chosen to serve on committees 
by four. Although the class as a whole 
showed significant gains in reading 
achievement, Larry’s achievement in 
reading performance as measured by a 
standard test remained about the same. 
According to the mental maturity test 
results, Larry’ she. a April was 
ninety-seven—a gain of three points. 
The greatest gain in factors previously 
cited with regard to mental maturity 
was in non-language factors w here 
there was a thirty-six point increase. 
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According to results obtained from 
the Self Portrait in April, Larry’s needs 
pattern had changed noticeably in three 
areas—the need for economic security, 
freedom from overburdening fear, and 
world outlook. The need for economic 
security was drastically reduced while 
the needs for freedom from fear and a 
world outlook were increased. Whereas 
in November Larry had shown con- 
fusion in the category of fear, he 
showed a clear-cut pattern of fear in 
April. This may be attributed to the 
permissive environment in which Larry 
was allowed to show fear. It may fur- 
ther indicate clarification of feelings 
regarding fear. Too, it is possible that 
Larry’s failure to gain in reading skill 
might be attributed to the presence of 
need for freedom from overburdening 
fear which the pattern showed. Needs 
which were reduced were: freedom 
from guilt, sharing in decisions, and 
belonging. Greater fulfillment of need 
was indicated in the categories of 
achievement, love, and affection. One 
of the most significant changes was an 
increase in the need to develop com- 
mon concerns and extend interest to 
other people. This was in keeping with 
the study-wide findings regarding the 
need for a world outlook. 


ENRICHED LivtnG For EacH CHILD 

While the case of Larry is but one 
of the many that might be cited in the 
study of needs fulfillment, it may serve 
to indicate the necessity for continuous 
re-evaluation in the work of needs satis- 
faction. As teachers work on a cause- 
and-effect basis with children through 
formulating hypotheses regarding causes 
of non- learning and as they devise treat- 
ment aimed at the removal of learning 
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blocks, they come to see that collective 
needs patterns may give general direc- 
tion but that the vital directional clues 
are obtained from the individual needs 
patterns of each child. It would be a 
fallacious policy to design treatment 
for needs satisfaction for every individ- 
ual on the basis of group averages or 
even group trends. 

Experimental groups of third, fourth, 
and fifth grade children in the Des 
Moines Study showed significant gains 
in reading and arithmetic performance, 
mental maturity, general school effec- 
tiveness, and social acceptability. Com- 
parable groups in which there was no 
conscious effort to meet needs showed 
no consistent trend in terms of in- 
creases from lower to higher levels of 
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accomplishment. The most significant 
change in the needs patterns of experi- 
mental groups was an increase in the 
need for a world outlook. This was 
consistently higher in all experimental 
groups. 

While the findings from such studies 
are not conclusive, their validity may 
be established as teachers and super- 
visors combine their efforts to design 
processes for needs fulfillment in many 
situations under varying conditions. 
The evidence thus far obtained sup- 
ports the hypothesis that cause and 
effect operate in learning and non- 
learning, and that learning can be im- 
proved and enriched as teachers func- 
tion in the classroom in terms of those 
relationships. 





for Studying Behavich—— 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


One mark of the emotionally and socially mature individual is his 
ability to evaluate objectively his own behavior and that of his asso- 
ciates. Mildred Weigley Wood, supervisor, Home Economics Educa- 
tion at Phoenix Union High School, Arizona, describes learning op- 
portunities through which high school students can achieve an under- 
standing of human behavior that makes for improved living with them- 


selves and others. 


OBSERVATION of young children 
by high school students serves more 
than one purpose. Its generally accepted 
goal is to help high school students 
understand children in order to better 
guide those children with whom they 
come in contact. In itself this is a 
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worthwhile purpose. There is, however, 
an additional goal reached that is less 
generally recognized—that of enabling 
the high school student to gain some 
understanding of human behavior. 
Talking about human behavior is one 
thing. Seeing it in real situations as a 
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basis for discussion is quite another. 
Observation of children offers some- 
thing real for students to do. Much 
evidence has accumulated to prove that 
students learn best under these cir- 
cumstances. 


SOURCES FOR OBSERVATION 


“Who will help with health inspec- 
tion?” “John, will you tell the story the 
first day?” “Which two will greet the 
parents as they bring the children?” 
These and many similar questions are 
propounded by a high school student- 
director of a play school in a large city 
high school. The play school ‘differs 
from the general conception of a 
nursery school in that it is of shorter 
duration, both as to hours of day and 
extent of time in weeks. 

When a play school within the 
school is not feasible—or even if one 
is available—other resources for ob- 
servation are easily identifiable. Help- 
ing ina kindergarten, w atching children 
ina neighboring school at play, observ- 
ing younger children in the family offer 
real situations for the high school ob- 
server. Each has its advantages and dis- 
advantages and must be used with these 
in mind. 

The play school has the advantage 
of accessibility, impersonal observa- 
tion (hard to maintain with younger 
brothers and sisters), opportunity for 
boys as well as girls (“baby sitting” 
while not exclusively a girl’s job is 
predominantly one), ‘and a chance for 
the whole class to observe under teacher 
guidance what is happening. 


Tuat Has REearity 


e “What can we do to keep Barney out of 
mischief tomorrow?” 


LEARNING 
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e “I think what will cure Jimmy of snatch- 
ing is a good hard spanking.” 

e “Joe gets all the attention and his sister 
Lois none.” 

e “I don’t think you should let them pass 
their own tomato juice—they're too 
young. Susan spilled some. 


e “They go from one thing to another. 
How are they going to learn to concen- 
trate?” 


These are samples of the innumerable 
questions which boys ‘and girls raise 
after one observation of play school. 
What learnings come out of these ob- 
servations and discussions? 


Every child is different, yet there 
are many characteristics in common. 
To observe Kenny and Lanny, two- 
year-old twins, using the slide so dif- 
ferently; one eating much, the other 
eating little; one selecting a train to 
play with, the other a telephone— 
serves to drive home the difference in 
children. On the other hand, Jenny and 
Benny show characteristics in common 
for two-year-olds such as preferring 
solitary play; seldom playing coopera- 
tively; cannot share—“It’s mine first”; 
so they accomplish this by holding 
and hoarding. 

Understanding that everyone is dif- 
ferent, whether it be the two-year-old, 
the high school student, or the husband 
and wife, is fundamental to understand- 
ing human behavior. 


Children vary in their talents and 
interests. Jean, aged three, produces 
with paper and crayons results in color 
and line which show special talents; 
while Sammy, the same age, with elab- 
orate preparation and talk, produces 
unintelligible scrawls. But Sammy will 
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organize a train out of a 
row of chairs with a child 
designated for every part 
from the bell to the obser- 
vation platform. He initiates 
much activity. He is a 
leader. Jean’s and Sammy’s 
interests and talents differ. 
Since young people are 
often anxious that everyone 
be cut out of their pattern, 
feel unhappy because they 
cannot achieve in the same 
way as their classmates, or 
are critical of those who 
cannot excel in the same 
way as they; it is important 
that they recognize that 
people can be equally fine 
though different, and that 
accepting this viewpoint means that dif- 
ferences in people can be enjoyed. 


Attitudes of adults affect children 
Mary and Peter, seniors in high school, 
are greeting the parents and children 
as they come in, A mother is bringing 
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her two-and-a-half-year-old for the 


first time. Mary and Peter witness a 


long, drawn-out farewell between 
mother and child which is terminated 


only when Peter firmly takes the young- 
ster, Sally, into the play room w hile 
Mary explains that the child will soon 
be interested in what 
is going on. Another 
mother arrives with 
June, a two-year-old, 
and with a quick good- 
bye kiss and a “Have 
a good time—lI’ll be back 
to get you for lunch” is 
off, leaving a_ slightly 
tearful June who, never- 
theless, quickly feels se- 
cure in the new situation. 
But Sally takes longer to 
feel at home. 

A father comes for 
Johnny and, as he takes 
his happy son away, re- 
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marks, “He has his mother and me 
down. I hope he didn’t make too much 
trouble for you.” Mary and Peter hear 
Johnny say to his father with a bit of 
pride and a lack of truth—“I did make 
them trouble, Daddy.” The next day 
Johnny was living up to the reputation 
his father was establishing for him! 

“My mother says she wanted a girl 
with curly hair but I’ve got straight 
hair,” said four- year-old Martha as she 
fingered the pigtails that stuck straight 
out from either side of her head. Here 
was an interesting point for the class to 
discuss with the teacher the next day. 
Martha must be loved and accepted 
for what she is—a little girl with 
straight hair. 

Thus, high school students 
soon learn that the attitudes of 
the parents have much to do 
with the kind of a youngster 
the child is. They see how 
serious it is not to “loosen the 
apron strings”; how unfortu- 
nate it may be to talk about a 
child in his presence; how we 
must take people where we 
find them and go from there. 
For the Marys and Peters to 
recognize how attitudes of 
parents toward children affect 
what children do is another 
step forward in understand- 
ing human behavior. 

Basic needs of children 
must be met. Watching 
group of eighteen children 
ranging in age from two to 
five years reveals to their ob- 
servers some of the basic needs 
of children. From these learn- 
ings it is not difficult for high 
school students to understand 
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why young children behave as they do. 
For example, young Gordon climbs to 
the top of the slide “a yells with arms 
waving, “See me, I’m bigger than any- 
body here.” Throughout the morning 
Gordon plays for attention. He must 
have recognition, but we would prefer 
his seeking it more legitimately. A 
game in which Gordon played well 
the part of the Old Grey Cat chasing 
the kittens gave an opportunity for 
recognition. As more of these oppor- 
tunities were utilized and little atten- 
tion given to Gordon’s recognition- 
gaining stunts, the students noticed the 
latter declining. 

Little Lois wants very much to go 
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down the slide, yet is fearful in her in- 
experience, A helping hand, then walk- 
ing beside her, and finally letting her 
try it alone brings the independence 
that is one way of gaining security. 

Tommy comes up to the teacher and 
says, “You haven't said ‘Good Morning’ 
to me yet.” We’re glad that Tommy 
told us what he needed rather than 
resorting to unsocial behavior because 
of his failure to get response. He was 
helping himself meet the emotional 
need for recognition. 

Each day the play school offers illus- 
trations of how children reveal their 
emotional needs. We see evidences, as 
well, of a desire for new experiences, 
for being like others, and for belonging. 
Opportunity to show ways of meeting 
these needs is present, also, Seeing chil- 
dren’s needs “in action” makes a very 
real contribution to understanding hu- 
man_ behavior. 


UNDERSTANDING OurRSELVES Is EASIER 


A student said, “Everytime I start to 
blame someone else for something that 
was my fault I remember the tinte red- 
haired, freckle-faced Jimmy kicked the 
slide from which he fell, and the teacher 
told him the slide had done nothing 
wrong, that he hadn’t looked where he 
was going. That sure impressed me!” 

It is an easy transition for high school 
students to go from what behavior to 
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expect of the two-, three-, and four- 
year-old to what they should expect of 
themselves. We hear them say, “You're 
acting like a two-year-old,” to the boy 
who doesn’t want to join a committee 
(prefers solitary play); or “You're play- 
ing to the gallery, you must be needing 
some new experiences. 

“How do grown-ups act who are 
mature?” is an inevitable question aris- 
ing from those who have watched 
small children exhibit varying degrees 
of maturity. Interest on the part of 
secondary school students is high, for 
the whole question of growth an de- 
velopment has had a realistic approach. 


Opportunities AT HAND 


Some understanding of human _ be- 
havior is not beyond the ability of high 
school youth. It has frequently failed 
of achievement because there have not 
been sufficient laboratories for learn- 
ing provided. No alert teacher of 
biology would’ want to discuss plant 
life with no plants at hand. Nor would 
a teacher of chemistry expect to dis- 
cuss reactions of chemicals without 
showing those very chemicals in reac- 
tion. In like manner we can go only 
as far in improving human relationships 
as we can increase the understanding of 
human behavior by observing real peo- 
ple in life situations. 
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Parents: Unused Allies in Guidance — 


Orrin G. Thompson, superintendent of the Elgin, Illinois, public schools, 
does not suggest that parents have been a forgotten factor in the guid- 





ORRIN G. THOMPSON 


ance of adolescents in terms of working with the school; rather, there 
is a wealth of parent talent in this field which is not being fully utilized. 
He indicates, too, that in the correction of a child’s adjustment prob- 
lems, a starting point for the school is that of helping parents with their 


tensions and disturbances. 


How late should Mary stay out during 
school nights? 

Under what conditions should David 
have the family car? 

How much time should Jane spend on 
homework? 

What is a reasonable weekly allowance 
for Jerry? 

Isn’t Judith participating in 
outside activities? 

Am I a failure as a parent? 
These are among the countless prob- 

lems which tend to bafHe the parents 

of adolescent boys and girls. Well- 

meaning parents find themselves unable 

to cope with the changing pattern of 

values which accompanies the transi- 

tion from childhood to youth. The 

school, as the professional educational 

agency of the community, must create 

opportunities for w orking closely with 

parents during this difficult, if not per- 

plexing, period. 


too many 


Awareness Motivates a Program 


The advent of the community-school 
concept has placed the teacher in a dual 
role—as a teacher of children and as a 
teacher of adults. Teachers, in general, 
have little background or training to 
give them competence in working ef- 
fectively in the area of adult relation- 
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ships. Yet, many school systems have 
come to recognize the need ‘for effective 
working relationships with parents. As 
a result of this awareness, various pro- 
cedures have been set in motion. The 
following examples from the Elgin, 
Illinois, schools reflect some of the 
typical procedures employed. 

For the past several years a pre-school 
workshop has been held during the 
week preceding the opening of school 
in the fall. Both teachers and parents 
have participated in the planning. Pro- 
grams have included psychologists, 
guidance specialists, and recognized au- 
thorities on child development—with 
parents acting as panel members or in- 
terrogators. Each such occasion is ac- 
companied by a social hour wherein 
teachers and parents become better ac- 
quainted. Since school is not yet in ses- 
sion, there is occasion for free and open 
discussion without alluding to specific 
cases or children. A general meeting of 
this nature, under proper direction, 
should serve as the forerunner to sub- 
sequent meetings dealing more speci- 
fically with individual problems. 


Parents Come to School 


During the second month of school 
a Parents’ Night is held. Because of the 
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high percentage of parents in attend- 
ance, it has become necessary to rotate 
three groups in this manner: Group I, 
auditorium program; Group II, refresh- 
ments in cafeteria; and Group III, in- 
dividual conferences with teachers. Al- 
though the time for individual inter- 
views is limited, it does permit teacher 
and parent to become better acquainted. 
The rapport established between these 
two forces in the environment of every 
child pays rich dividends when parti- 
cular problems do arise. Once the lines 
of communication are opened, the mu- 
tual fears und suspicions of the parent- 
teacher relationship tend to diminish. 

A council of freshmen parents has 
been organized this year with two pur- 
poses in mind: to help parents of fresh- 
men gain a better understanding of the 
operations and objectives of the high 
school; and to provide an opportunity 
for parents to get together and discuss 
the problems common to adolescents. 
The steering committee is composed of 
a parent representing each homeroom 
and the respective homeroom advisor. 
It has been proposed that a series of in- 
formal meetings be planned to include 
such topics as boy-girl relationships, 
homework, family responsibilities, and 
extra-curricular activities. 

Parents gain competence as coun- 
selors for their adolescent sons and 
daughters as they increase their under- 
standing of the work their children en- 
gage in at school, They are prone to 
visualize all schools in terms of the 
schools which they attended. Many are 
unaware of the advancements that have 
been made in the field of child psy chol- 
ogy, in instructional processes, in cur- 
riculum organization, and in resources 
now available. So, in addition to the 
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foregoing activities, further attempts 
have heen made to solidify the parent- 
teacher partnership by special bulletins 
and letters to parents, through an annual 
open house and exhibit, through social 
activities as Mothers’ Teas, Dad’s- 
Daughter’s B..nquets, and the like. 


A Filmstrip Helps Solve a Problem 


A promising type of experiment was 
carried out by the Health Department 
of the Elgin schools during the past few 
months. As an outgrowth ‘of an over-all 
effort to strengthen curriculum offer- 
ings in the field of family living at the 
junior high school level, the staff wished 
to use the Oregon film, “Human 
Growth.” [This is the film presenting 
the development and growth of human 
beings from conception to physical ma- 
turity which is described in a preceding 
article, pages 519-524.] 

However, the subject of sex educa- 
tion is still an area in which parents are 
extremely shy and sensitive. In fact, 
there is a conviction that only a small 
minority of parents are willing or cap- 
able of providing adequate guidance as 
the problems of boy-girl relationships 
evolve. 

The problem was presented to the 
PTA Council. It was their suggestion 
that all PTA officers and committee 
chairmen be invited to a preview of 
the film. More than 200 responded to 
the invitation. A spirited discussion fol- 
lowed the preview with these generali- 
zations forthcoming: students have a 
readiness for the film, but many par- 
ents do not; as many parents as possible 
should see the film; and when both par- 
ents and their children have seen the 
film, a point of departure has been es- 
tablished for discussion and counseling. 
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A Clinical Approach to Inadequacies 


When children present adjustment 
problems in school or at home, a more 
highly specialized approach to the prob- 
lem must be made. In 1946 a new de- 
partment was established in the schools 
of Elgin which became known as the 
Child Study Department. It was the 
outgrowth of a felt need for a service 
that specialized in the adjustment prob- 
lems of children. The department now 
includes a psychologist, two counselors 
for the socially maladjusted, four nur- 
ses, three speech correctionists, teach- 
ers for all types of atypical children, and 
a psychiatric consultant. 

An increasing number of children 
are referred to the department by par- 
ents. A large portion of time is spent by 
the psychologist and counselors on 
problems of personal adjustment involv- 
ing parents. Since it is generally true 
that the child who exhibits personality 
disturbances at school comes from a 
home in which there are tensions of one 
kind or another, it is imperative that a 
school staff include specialists who are 
capable of applying therapeutic meas- 
ures to parents as well as children. 


Help for the Conscientious 


Well-meaning but untrained parents, 
who are concerned with the problems 
of adolescents, often resort to the pro- 
motion of arbitrary curfew laws and 
similar rule-of-thumb procedures before 
taking into consideration the nature of 
boys and girls at this confusing age. A 
functional understanding of child de- 
velopment and the relation of the child’s 
development to home and school re- 
sources are clearly necessary. Similarly, 
the value of constructive programs of 
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guidance, recreation, and counseling 
must be recognized as a logical service 
of the schools for adults as well as for 
children. 

In the parent’s personal adjustment, 
the activities he carries out in connec- 
tion with his daily work and leisure-time 
activities play a part. If either or both 
generate insecurity or inadequacy, the 
personal adjustment of the parent will 
be transmitted to the child. Here, again, 
the teacher or the counselor may play 
a significant role. He can serve as ad- 
visor to parents interested in discussion 
groups, evening courses, hobby clubs, or 
special activities. All the resources of 
the school, if properly utilized, could 
do much to enrich the lives of the par- 
ents. Fac ulty members, with proper 
training, can become the discussion 
leaders for parent education programs. 
Teachers trained in human development 
and mental hygiene can assist with spe- 
cialized services in the field of adjust- 
ment for adults and children. 


A Three-Point Perspective 


Administrators who are faced with 
budgetary problems and teacher short- 
ages s and teachers who are already over- 
burdened may well raise some very real 
questions in relation to these sugges- 
tions. It is quite clear, however, that 
classroom teachers alone, working in- 
dependently of all other environmental 
forces, cannot meet the guidance needs 
of boys and girls with any great meas- 
ure of effectiveness. The importance and 
influence of the parent in the develop- 
ment of every child must be given its 
proper emphasis. When we put all these 
things together, the responsibility of 
the school takes on a new perspective. 

(Continued on page 540) 
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Curriculum for Slow Learners 


A PERENNIAL PROBLEM for school 
people and for society as a whole is: what 
is best for our slow learners? The children 
with retarded mental development con- 
tribute an excessive proportion of our 
teaching headaches and of our juvenile de- 
linquency. Great numbers of these still ap- 
pear destined to remain permanently in- 
stitutionalized. Many others continue to 
drain the economic resources and morale 
of their relatives. Our professional obliga- 
tion to “all the children” coupled w ith 
our general sense of inadequacy in this 
area has left us with a deep frustration 
and a certain feeling of guilt. Our age- 
old dream has been to work out a cur- 
riculum that would brighten these depress- 
ing prospects. 


We Can Realize Our Goal 


This dream seems gradually to be ma- 
terializing. Here and there over the coun- 
try schools are trying out programs that 
offer great hope. Most of them are not 
strictly experimental in nature and do not 
establish clear-cut proof. Rather, they are 
evolutionary in nature, feeling their w ay 
pragmatically as they move ahead. 

These curriculums can be classified 
roughly into two categories, the pre- 
academic and the academic. The former 
is planned to give appropriate experiences 
to slow-learning children whose mental 
ages have not yet reached approximately 
eight years. The latter carries them to the 
chronological age at which compulsory 
attendance is ended and they normally 
leave school. The over-all purpose is to 
give them the experiences and skills that 
will enable them to become independent, 
self-suporting citizens. 

The most clearly described program in 
the pre-academic level is that at the 
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Wayne County Training School, North- 
ville, Michigan. In one early study? that 
helped to establish the value of the pro- 
longed pre-academic program, each of 
fifty-eight children (mean IQ 66.98), en- 
rolled in a new program described be- 
low, was paired with a child of the same 
age and IQ who had been in the institu- 
tion at an earlier period. The children of 
the experimental group progressed in 
mental age more rapidly than those of the 
control group. They also made rapid 
academic progress after promotion to the 
academic level. 


Pre-Academic Learning 


While the curriculum for this program 
has continued to evolve and be improved 
in details, descriptions in April, 1947, issue 
of the same Journal show that the basic 
elements have remained the same. Any 
academic drill is deferred until a mental 
age approaching eight is reached. Mean- 
time, the focus is upon developing com- 
petence in three areas: ability to attack 
a new task with a positive, problem-solv- 
ing attitude; ability to succeed in required 
tasks through a command of basic skills; 
and conformity to acceptable personal 
and social habits which will enable the 
children to adjust within their social 
group. Situations are created in which chil- 
dren who have been unsuccessful in the 
community now experience repeated suc- 
cesses to the point that they develop con- 
fidence. They can face possible failure 
without emotional disintegration. 


1 Melcher, Ruth T., “Developmental Progress 
in Young Mentally Handicapped Children Who 
Receive Prolonged Pre-Academic Training,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency. XLV, pp. 265- 
273. October, 1940 
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The basic skills needed are clearly for- 
mulated and taught specifically through 
appropriate group activities. The language 
habits include language, literature, number, 
music, and rhythm. Other kinds of skills 
include such items as sweeping, dusting, 
scrubbing a floor, making beds, carrying 
dishes on a tray, pouring liquids from a 
pitcher, and table setting, as well as those 
used in sports. As a child improves, he 
gains in status and general approval. 

Personal and social habits are learned 
in part through clearly understood rou- 
tines having concrete requirements for 
lavatory, bathing, eating, etc. Particularly 
interesting is the use of group voting on 
each individual’s progress as a “Good 
Helper.” Children quickly learn the spe- 
cific things they can do to obtain the ap- 
proval of their peers. By the time they 
are ready for the academic level they 
have learned many of life’s most important 
knowledges, attitudes, and skills. This pro- 
gram, planned for a twenty-four-hour per 
day contact with children, has obvious im- 
plications for use with similar children 
in other types of schools. 


Earning a Living 


At the academic level the focus of lead- 
ing programs over the country is upon 
economic and social self-sufficiency. An 
analysis is made of the community to de- 
termine what jobs are available to these 
people after they have been trained. These 
job outlets will differ among various rural 
and urban communities and even between 
the different sections of a city. When these 
outlets have been determined, the skills 
specific to each are taught directly within 
the schools. During the latter part of their 


training the students are en:ployed part- 
time, and any inadequacies revealed are 
remedied. E ‘mployment representatives 
work especially with these young people 
to guide them into appropriate worl. and 
to facilitate any needed retraining. 

A certain amount of academic learning 
is essential to them. By delaying formal 
reading until a mental age of eight, these 
children are enabled to progress steadily 
and successfully until they will leave 
school at the end of compulsory atten- 
dance. By this time they have usually 
reached about a fourth or fifth grade read- 
ing ability, their customary ceiling. Some 
school boards, as in New York City, have 
recognized the need for those particular 
children to have assistance continued to 
an age older than sixteen. 

The content of their reading, arith- 
metic, language development, and other 
academic skills grows directly out of their 
occupational experiences. Materials deal- 
ing with the jobs they are learning are 
written for them to read. They learn the 
arithmetic necessary to handling money— 
both their own finances as well as money 
in their jobs. They write the kind of things 
required by their jobs and their daily 
living. These children whose chronological 
and social ages are so far in advance of 
their mental age are given content which, 
though simple, is appropriate and inter- 
esting to them. They are not fed on the 
pabulum of primers. 

The records as yet are incomplete, but 
the improvement of morale, the reduction 
of truancy, the changed attitudes of par- 
ents, and the increased number of these 
young people gainfully employed indicate 
that these programs are moving in the 
right direction. 





Parents: Unused Allies in Guidance 


(Continued from page 538) 


@ All teaching personnel would profit 
by training in the understanding of 
human relationships, including both 
children and parents 

@ Schools must take the initiative and 
provide leadership in all those activi- 
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ties which will help parents gain 
competence in guidance 

@ Greater provision must be made for 
such specialized services as children 
and parents need in solving their ad- 
justment problems. 
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Federal Aid to School Plant Construction 


IN THE APRIL ISSUE of “The Listen- 
ing Post” several types of federal legis- 
lation were presented. Considerable in- 
terest and concern has been manifested in 
federal aid to school plant construction 
since that article was prepared. Many bills 
have been presented, most of them totally 
inadequate in terms of the way they will 
be administered. S-834, H.R.2423, and 
H.R.2617 should be read carefully by 
school people. The proposals in the bills 
for giving direct financial aid to local 
school districts violates the accepted prin- 
ciple of jurisdiction vested in the state de- 
partments of education. Under these bills 
the administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency would administer the program 
which has important implications for the 
curriculum. School buildings are an im- 
portant learning resource and greatly in- 
fluence children’s experiences. 

Such an arrangement could result in the 
bypassing of the U.S. Office of Education 
at the national level, and the departments 
of education at the state level. Any one 
of the three bills could result in indis- 
criminate and unplanned construction with 
no relationship to, and, in fact, with 
great interference to the district reorgani- 
zation plans developed by many states. 

Senate Bill 287, known as the Neely 
Bill, should invite more favorable con- 
sideration. It is timely in that it recognizes 
the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment to assist states in meeting a most 
critical school housing shortage. The best 
available estimates indicate that the ur- 
gent needs for public elementary and 
secondary school construction total ap- 
proximately $6 billion exclusive of land. It 
will, therefore, require about $1 billion 
a year for six years to complete this ur- 
gent school facilities progtam. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the federal gov- 
ernment should provide about one-half 
of the funds necessary to meet the urgent 
needs on an over-all national basis. 
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S.287 proposes to authorize $490 million 
of federal funds for allotment to states 
per year for each of the five fiscal years 
beginning July 1, 1950. It authorizes only 
$98 million, however, for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1949. This slow start 
has certain advantages because of other 
federal programs, but the effect will be 
to retard school construction, even with 
non-federal funds, during the first year 
of operation. It would be better from the 
standpoint of the construction program 
if $490 million were authorized for the 
first year as well as for each of the next 
five years. 

This bill provides for the administration 
of the act at the state and local levels 
through over-all state plans to be pre- 
pared by the state educational agencies. 
These state plans are to be submitted to 
the commissioner of education, who shall 
approve them if they conform to the pro- 
visions of the act. This will assure non- 
interference of federal agencies in state 
educational policies, recognize the state 
educational agencies in the administration 
of the act,'and reduce to a minimum di- 
rect federal-local relationships. These pro- 
visions are sound, and should be observed 
in all federal programs relating to educa- 
tion. 

The bill is also sound trom the stand- 
point of administration in that it places 
responsibility in the Office of Education 
and provides administrative funds to the 
U.S. Office, which is the regularly con- 
stituted federal educational agency. This 
bill does not require federal supervision 
of construction. It delegates responsibility 
for construction operations to state and 
local agencies, where it properly belongs. 

We should all be interested in a com- 
parison of what the various types of plant 
construction bill means to the various 
states. It will be noted that some states 
benefit more under one type of proposal 
than the other. It must be kept in mind 
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States 








Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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that the Neely Bill calls for $98 million 
the first year and $490 million for each 
of the next five succeeding fiscal years. 
The other bill calls for $150 million which 
will remain available until expended. The 
increased assistance for the first year will 
cause haste on the part of school people in 
some states to support the “grab-bag” 
bills over against the Neely Bill. 

A revised version of the Neely Bill was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on March 28th by Representative 


Comparison of proposed distribution of construction funds 
under S.834; and under the first year’s 
operation of the Irving Bill, H.R. 3849. 


S.834— 
H.R.2423— 
and FWA Survey 


Irving of Missouri (H.R. 3849). The prin- 
cipal changes are that the first year appro- 
priation is $150,000,000, that $5,000,000 is 
allowed for state surveys of building needs, 
that no definite amounts are mentioned for 
subsequent years, and that more emphasis 
is placed on buildings where various fed- 
eral activities have caused unusual needs. 

A comparison of allocations by states 
under the, two proposals follows.—ASCD 
Legislative Committee. 


H.R.3849 
for first year 








$5,730,290 
39523,850 
2,630,700 
46,222,085 
263,000 
63,000 
2,720,819 
562,540 
60,000 
689,500 
25,500 
488,000 
941,000 
576,400 
79577s110 
237:500 
691,000 
109,893 
1,001,300 
7135535 
290,000 
76,000 
477,260 


122,000 


$4,335,802 
810,976 
2,917,903 
7,298,832 
1,197,749 
1,458,046 
242,287 
2,427,191 
455525734 
628,859 
6,631,890 
357715642 
2,694,029 
1,891,606 
3,966,738 


. 35459,627 


969,851 
1,860,616 
3,809,171 
5,897,082 
2,996,786 
3,513,558 
3,889,666 

529,750 
1,313,056 

100,618 

528,442 
3,400,060 

842,167 
9,838,866 
5,459,898 

680,978 
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Ohio 1,207,262 6,775,973 
Oklahoma 1,722,550 2,966,198 
Oregon 329,178 1,390,330 
Pennsylvania 7,516,000 957755176 
Rhode Island — 597,064 
South Carolina 69,200 3,180,514 
South Dakota 41,400 705,025 
Tennessee 20,280 4,139,397 
Texas 9,962,792 8,407,987 
Utah -- 826,168 
Vermont — 400,255 
Virginia 13,904,250 3,610,250 
Washington 10,308,396 2,082,779 
West Virginia 400,000 2,684,068 
Wisconsin 75,000 3,278,616 
Wyoming a= 280,119 
District of Columbia 1 4,050,000 513,552 
Territories and 512,500 4,500,000 
Dependencies 
Total $135,911,090 $1 50,000,000 


Practical suggestions for teachers of reading in the elementary or—— 
high school— 


WITTY: Reading in Modern Education 


This authoritative book discusses children’s interests (radio, motion pictures, etc.) ... the 
role of interest in a balanced reading program . .. reading readiness . . . vocabulary growth 
. . the development of reading skills essential at different levels of instruction . . 


means of providing diversified materials . . . the prevention and correction of 


. evaluation 


of growth... 


reading difficulties . . . case-study techniques . . . relationship between home and school .. . 


the effect of mental and physical health on reading proficiency. 





A basal reading series for Grades 1 through 6 
Reading for Interest Series 


By PAUL WITTY and OTHERS. Stories and poems parallel the child’s own 
experiences, widening his interests as he grows in reading skill. Practice Books. 
Teachers Guides. 








New 


London 
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THE EMERGING CONCEPTION OF MORALITY: 
A QUALITY OF DEMOCRATIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


THE FOLLOWING INCIDENT was re- 
lated by one of my economics profes- 
sors when I was an undergraduate. John 
Spargo, the noted English socialist, was 
visiting in New York City. One day as 
he was walking down Seventh Avenue 
he saw a group of people peering intently 
into a shop window. Coming closer, he 
saw that they were watching a family of 
puppies huddled together in a large bas- 
ket. Their mother was missing. An elderly 
lady was heard to remark, “Aren’t they 
sweet; see how they huddle together to 
keep each other warm.” Whereupon Mr. 
Spargo commented, “I beg your pardon, 
madam, they’re not huddled together to 
keep each other warm; they’re huddled 
together to keep themselves warm.” 

Here was stated in succinct form the 
age-old controversy over the nature of 
human nature: that man is essentially al- 
truistic or that he is essentially selfish. 

It has only been in recent years that 
I have come to see the possibility of re- 
solving this controversy. In the first place, 
I see now that it is non-scientific to equate 
human nature with puppy nature. For 
man, unlike the puppy, is able to antici- 
pate, more or less, and to note the con- 
sequence of his acts. Accordingly, we see 
now that men may “huddle together” to 
keep both themselves and others “warm” 
in one and the same act. 

This long-time dualism as between al- 
truism and selfishness, the ideal and the 
practical, has apparently been a factor in 
producing much confusion. Idealists have 
pleaded for a change in men’s hearts. Re- 
alists have operated “business as usual.” 
Both have relied upon “thou-shalt” and 
“thou-halt-not” moral codes and fear of 
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punishment or hope of reward after death 
to keep their fellows in line. Both agreed, 
by implication, that man’s intelligence 
could not be trusted in meeting the new 
situation on its merits. 

However, recent developments in such 
related sciences as social psychology, edu- 
cational psychology, child guidance, and 
mental hygiene have provided a scientific 
grounding for a new trend in respect to 
a reconstructed meaning of moral or mo- 
rality. Briefly stated, this emerging con- 
ception of morality means: acting de- 
liberately, thoughtfully, in the light of 
the possible consequences of one’s acts 
in the lives of all persons affected, in- 
cluding one’s self. 

This emerging conception of what it 
means to be moral is based upon several 
crucial considerations: 


® It is a recognition of the fact that 
mind, as a quality or factor of human be- 
havior, is a product of communication. 
This distinctively human mode of com- 
munication involves the use of language or 
symbols, } 


& Closely allied to the foregoing is the 
principle that social intelligence? is a 
product of genuinely cooperative enter- 
prises. 


p> It is based on the emerging insight that 
in such aspects of experience as the eco- 
nomic and psychological, our people are 


1 Mead, George H., Mind, Self and Society, 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. pp. 132-133 

2 Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, Mac- 
millan Comany, 1920. p. 414 


(Continued on page 546) 
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FREEDOM 


DEAR MARY: I need your help. I’m 
baffled. I have just been talking with a 
young teacher who has been evaluating the 
growth of the six-year-olds in her room. 
She said, “I’ve had such fun in my first 
year of teaching, but I guess I’m not a 
good teacher.” 

“Why?” I asked in astonishment, for I 
had mentally labeled her as a teacher who 
was very much concerned about meeting 
children’s needs. I felt sure she would 
strive to provide for each child the op- 
portunities for maximum growth. 

“Well, I just don’t seem to have con- 
tributed much to them,” she said. 

“Haven't they made progress?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” and her face lighted up. 
“Each of them has made his particular kind 
of progress. There’s Jimmy, for example. 
Jimmy isn’t reading from books yet, but 
he no longer just sits and sucks his thumb. 
His block building shows that he is be- 
coming more interested in the world and 
people around him; he and three other 
boys worked together to construct this 
elaborate replica of the docks! 

“And then there’s Sally. She’s just be- 
ginning to show an interest in learning to 
read, but her greatest growth has come 
in social development. At first Sally was 
openly antagonistic. She seemed not to 
like me; but she resented any attention | 
gave to the other children. 

“And I’m happy about the change in 
Ronny. At the beginning of the year the 
other children were always taking ad- 
vantage of his inability to stand: up for his 
rights, Now he often makes a decision 
and sticks to it.” 

She went on and discussed each of the 
children from the records she’s kept, and 
then said, “Yes, I see growth for each one, 
but couldn’t they have made this growth 
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TO GROW 


without me? I didn’t teach Jimmy not to 
suck his thumb; I didn’t tell him to be- 
come interested in things or show him 
how to get along with other children. [ 
never once suggested to Sally that the 
reason children resented her might be be- 
cause she was antagonistic to them. Lately 
she has been creating delightful stories, 
but I didn’t teach her how. I spent a lot 
of time thinking about Ronny; but what 
did I do to help him learn to stand up for 
his rights? What have I really contributed 
as a teacher to these children?” 

“What about their music and all those 
trips into the community?” I asked. 
“Haven’t you been responsible for bring- 
ing these important experiences to the 
children?” 

“But that’s all been fun,” she said. “I play 
the piano a great deal because the children 
and I love it. There’s been no teaching to 
that. The children have learned so many 
folk songs because they enjoy them and 
beg me to play them. ‘The rhythms you 
saw them doing are the ones they create 
and they are far lovelier than anything I 
could have taught them. The trips we have 
taken each week have been all fun, too. I 
was as eager to explore the community as 
the children. After each excursion there 
was always so much to do that the year 
has just flown by. When we planned our 
activities before and after the trips, I could 
hardly get the ideas written on the board 
as fast as the children suggested them. 
They’ve dramatized and reconstructed 
with blocks, drawings, paintings, and 
stories much of what we’ve seen. They’ve 
been so eager to help mix the paints, clean 
the brushes, and get supplies ready that 
even in the housekeeping of the class- 
room my function hasn’t been as im- 
portant as theirs.” 
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“Look at these\children over there in the 
reading corner,” I said. “They wouldn’t 
be showing such an interest and independ- 
ence in reading if there hadn’t been some 
good teaching of reading in this room.” 

“To be perfectly honest,” she said, “even 
here I can’t see that I do very much 
‘teaching’ of reading. I supply the books 
they beg for and, with relatively little 
help from me, they read and read. ‘It’s the 
same in writing; we have no ‘writing les- 
sons, but they ask for opportunities to 
write stories, letters, and the recipes of the 
things we cook each week.” 

At first I couldn’t believe that she was 
serious in thinking she might not be a 
good teacher. I kept wishing the learning 
experiences of more classrooms could pro- 
vide fun for the children and the teacher. 
Where there is fun and acceptance of in- 
dividuals, children have a chance to work 
through problems of social relationships 
and to become better adjusted persons. I 
thought of the Jimmies who could de- 
velop interests and confidence, the Sallys 
who could find legitimate ways to become 
acceptable members of their groups, and 
the Ronnys who would learn to make their 
own decisions. 


Everything the young teacher said to 
confirm her stand convinced me more and 
more that she is the kind of teacher I wish 
for. all children. Although she is as yet 
unable to generalize on what she has ac- 
complished in this first year, it seems to 
me she has given children freedom to 
grow. What seems so natural to her, what 
she thinks “anyone can do”—the creation 
of a flexible, informal classroom atmo- 
sphere in which meaningful, concept- 
building experiences are in abundance, and 
in which individuality and_ personalities 
are respected—are the very things that 
make her a teacher. Doesn’t it seem to you 
that the true guider of children is there 
when they need her but dares to get out 
of the way to give children room to grow? 

Tell me how I can let this young teacher 
know what a good job she’s doing and to 
inspire more teachers like her. It seems to 
me the future of our democratic society 
depends on our helping the true teachers 
feel a sense of accomplishment for having 
provided opportunities for each child to 
become a confident and competent citizen, 
and then to have given that child freedom 
to grow. 

And so again, goodbye for this time. 

Dorothy 
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intimately and pervasively interdependent. 
Another way to put this is to point out that 
security, as a quality of experience, is com- 
ing to be seen as a product of deliberately 
worked for and relied upon interdepen- 
dencies. 


B It is based upon the active, operation- 
ally developed meanings of the Golden 
Rule—the twin principles of interaction 
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and continuity: that the way we behave in 
respect to others tends to call out in them 
similar ways of behaving in respect to us. 


In this emerging conception of morality 
we see a closure of the long-time dichot- 
omy between the ideal and the practical: 
that through and in democratic-coopera- 
tive relations men are coming to see that 
they may “huddle together” to keep both 
themselves and others “warm.” 


3 Dewey, John, Experience and Education, Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. pp. 43-48 
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TOYS 


for Better Teaching 


Judy Toys provide positive, satisfying learning ex- 
periences. They foster concentration, coordination, 


and encourage a child’s progress in the classroom. 


Judy Toys stimulate the imagination 
and provide the step-by-step challenge 
needed to satisfy a child’s desire for 


achievement. 


Judy Toys aid in a child’s mental, so- 
cial and emotional growth. Aimed at 
his own age level, and progressively 
difficult, they help him attain security 


and satisfaction within his own group. 


Judy Toys can be used independently 
as well as in groups to foster children’s 


individual abilities and interests. 


Teachers know their VALUE for BETTER TEACHING! 
Children know they’re the FUN-WAY to LEARN! 


Write for Complete Information 


THE JUDY CO. 


107 Third Avenue North 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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INDIA. Cornelia Spencer, in her book, 
Nebru of India, has done the schools and 
the general public a great service by pre- 
senting in the compass of 184 pages an 
interesting and sympathetic. view of one 
of the outstanding world figures of our 
time—Jawaharlal Nehru. She has suc- 
ceeded in capturing much of his charm 
and, in vividly describing his learning, 
political astuteness, and love of family and 
nation. She has highlighted many dramatic 
episodes in his colorful life and set them 
in the history of the Indian struggle for 
independence. 

In emphasizing Nehru’s role in Indian 
affairs Mrs. Spencer has somewhat neg- 
lected his part in international relations. It 
is, therefore, hoped that she or some other 
equally sympathetic author will soon give 
us an account of Nehru as an amalgama- 
tion of the east and west, a citizen of the 
worid. 

Nehru of India is an excellent volume 
for older high school students and for 
teachers, and should induce many of them 
to delve into this great Indian’s own 
writings, such as his autobiography To- 
ward Freedom, his Discovery of India, and 
his fascinating Glimpses of World His- 
tory. 

It is unfortunate that so many inac- 
curacies have crept into this otherwise 
splendid volume. In a future edition it 
is hoped that the date of the Indian 
mutiny will be changed to 1857 (p.8), that 
the story of Ramayana will be rewritten 
(p.14), the percentage of literacy changed 
from nine to about fifteen percent (p.147), 
the period of foreign rule mentioned as 
two hundred rather than three hundred 
years (p.175), and other small points cor- 
rected. Such changes should greatly en- 
hance the value of this much needed and 
well-written account of one of the great 
men of our day—Jawaharlal Nehru. Pub- 
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lished by John Day Company, New York, 
1948. 184 pp. $2.50. Reviewed by Leonard 
S. Kenworthy, graduate student, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF MUSIC is a 
book which discusses many facets of music. 
It might be called a history of music— 
and yet, because of its unusual organiza- 
tion which includes such chapter head- 
ings as “Music as Molded by Society” and 
“Music as Expressive Speech,” it is far 
more than a historical account. This book 
covers very effectively many of the phases 
of music, including the elements of music, 
the performance of music, the develop- 
ment of music in style and taste, and music 
as a business. These are all aspects of music 
which are the concern of the laymen 
in his efforts to understand it more satis- 
factorily. Published by Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York, 1948. $3.75. Re- 
viewed by Karl D. Ernst, Supervisor of 
Music, Portland public schools, Oregon. 


GEOGRAPHIC: APPROACHES TO 
SOCIAL EDUCATION is the Nine- 
teenth Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. This publication is 
timely as education and society in general 
are becoming more and more concerned 


‘ with world geography. Presented in this 


volume are some valuable suggestions on 
how to make geography a vital and dy- 
namic part of education. “This yearbook 
was proposed and designed to bring to 
teachers an understanding of recent geo- 
graphic approaches to social education. 
Part I is devoted to general goals and ob- 
jectives as conceived by leading geogra- 
phers in this country. It sets forth the basic 
ideas with which geography now deals. 
Part II focuses attention on the more spe- 
cific objectives of geographic study. The 
reader is introduced to the physical and 
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economic content of geography. Part III 
deals with the tools that are available to 
attain the general and special objectives 
outlined in Parts I and II. Skill in the use 
of these tools is to be desired.” 

All teachers, whether they teach geog- 
raphy or not, will be interested in giving 
this yearbook a more than casual glance. 
Available from the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $2.50. 


GUIDANCE. Too often guidance is 
thought of as a special procedure limited 
to the secondary school. The publication, 
Guidance Handbook for Elementary 
Schools, focuses attention on the tech- 
niques, procedures, and principles in- 
volved in the guidance of elementary 
school children. The volume is non-tech- 
nical and should meet the needs of the 
classroom teacher. 

The handbook “is intended to serve as 
a basic aid to teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents who are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of children in 
the public elementary schools.” Sections 
in the handbook are devoted to Guidance 
in the Modern Elementary School, How 
Do We Find Out About Children, How 
Can We Put the Information to Work 
in the School, How We Can Put the In- 
formation to Work in the Community, 
and How Effective Is Our Guidance 
Program. The writers had the classroom 
teacher in mind when they prepared this 
handbook. It is concise and to the point. 
Available from California Test Bureau, 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


LEADERSHIP. Education in a democracy 
implies democratic leadership. “Demo- 
cratic educational leadership does not 
come about accidentally. It is not the re- 
sult of a laissez-faire policy on the part 
of those who occupy positions in the 
hierarchy of authority. Democratic school 
administration does not consist of sitting 
around waiting for lightning to strike.” 
The question of democratic leadership 
is one phase of school administration 
which is often misunderstood, 
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A publication which will throw con- 
siderable light on the subject is Educa- 
tional Leaders—Their Function and Pre- 
paration. This booklet is a report of a 
work conference conducted by the Na- 
tional Conference of Professors of Educa- 
tional Administration at Madison, Wis- 
consin, during the summer of 1948. 

The report covers such topics as The 
Nature of Leadership, The Technique of 
Leadership, The Function of the School 
Under Democratic Leadership, Require- 
ments for Democratic Educational Leader- 
ship, and The Preparation of Educational 
Leaders. In the appendices is a checklist 
for evaluating educational leadership. 

Teachers and administrators will find in 
its sixty-four pages interesting, challenging 
reading. Available from the Division of 
Educational Administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, $1. 
Quantity prices available. 


READING. Since 1935 the concept under- 
lying efficient instruction in reading has 
been profoundly altered. The emergence 
of a developmental philosophy of educa- 
tion has affected appreciably the basic 
aims and purposes of instruction.” Read- 
ing in Modern Education, by Paul Witty, 
has been written in accord with a develop- 
mental approach. The author, with years 
of experience in working with teachers 
and students on the problem of reading, 
has included in this volume many practical 
suggestions for teachers. The emphasis is 
on a developmental reading program and 
the prevention of reading retardation. 

A sampling of the chapter headings gives 
an indication of the wide scope of the 
book: Trends in American Reading In- 
struction, The Role of Interest and Motive 
in the Reading Process, Readiness for 
Reading, Vocabulary Growth and Devel- 
opment, Learning to Read—A Develop- 
mental Process, Evaluation and Guidance 
of Growth in Reading. 

The appendices lists books and current 
news materials for children of the ele- 
mentary grades and for high school stu- 
dents. Published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1949. 319 pp. Price, $3.50. 
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Cooperative Study Councils 


The cooperative study of educational 
problems by school systems has been 
developed in a number of areas. The co- 
operative study and research organization 
has taken different forms, depending on 
the local situation, but all of these groups 
have the common objective of working 
together for the improvement of their re- 
spective educational programs. In general, 
the purposes of these cooperative study 
councils are: 

e to gather data and information on 
school practices in certain aspects of admi- 
nistration and curriculum 

e to provide the school people oppor- 
tunities to think through together im- 
portant educational policies and plans 

e to facilitate the exchange of best prac- 
tices and hence to speed up the dissemina- 
tion of our educational know-how. 

These councils are cooperative efforts 
in which the schools determine the pro- 
gram and policies of the council and have 
a voice through their elected representa- 
tives in determining the. studies and the 
other activities to be undertaken. Most of 
the councils have a paid research director 
or executive head who is in immediate 
charge of research and who assists study 
committees in carrying on their activities. 
Most of them are closely affiliated with 
one or more schools of education in the 
area. They are, nevertheless, cooperative 
undertakings of the schools themselves and 
not projects of the schools of education. 
The work of several councils will be de- 
scribed briefly. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, New 
York. The first of these cooperative study 
groups was established by the suburban 
schools of the metropolitan New York 
area in 1942 with twenty-eight school 
systems coming together to try to discover 
to what extent money spent on their 
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schools was reflected in the quality of 
education provided. This experience 
proved so stimulating that they decided 
to continue the association, and now ap- 
proximately seventy school systems, lo- 
cated in New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, and Pennsylvania, comprise its mem- 
bership. 

The council has research headquarters 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Paul Mort brought the original group to- 
gether and has been very active in guiding 
its activities. The council employs a re- 
search staff which works with the various 
council committees, conducts the research 
studies, and carries on the administrative 
duties. To finance its activities the coun- 
cil assesses each member school a fee of 
twelve cents per pupil with a minimum of 
$175 and a maximum of $500. 

The council is organized with the usual 
officers and an executive committee com- 
posed of the officers and past presidents. 
The work goes forward under the leader- 
ship of a steering committee, which re- 
commends matters for council action. The 
steering committee is composed of the 
executive committee and the chairmen 
of each of the four standing committees. 
These standing committees are: Lay Un- 
derstanding, Educational Dynamics, Inter- 
Community Information, and Unmet 
Needs. Every council member serves on 
one of these committees. Various sub- 
committees may be organized to study 
special problems determined by the stand- 
ing committee. For example, the Commit- 
tee on Unmet Needs has six study com- 
mittees at work in such areas as improve- 
ment of human relations, eradication of 
racial and religious intolerance, examina- 
tion of the social nature of class groups, 
improvement of self-governing opportuni- 
ties for students, and a study of the emo- 
tional stability of teachers and pupils. It 
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is apparent that the activities are wide- 
spread and far-reaching in their signif- 
icance. 

The council publishes many of the re- 
ports of its committees and investigations 
made by its research staff. These are sold 
not only to member schools but to anyone 
interested in the findings. 

Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Coopera- 
tive School Studies. This council, organized 
during the school year 1946-47, is com- 
posed of school systems in the Detroit area 
with the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the College of 
Education of W ayne University partici- 
pating. Miles C. Romney is director. The 
work is patterned on the New York coun- 
cil; although it has not yet encompassed 
the scope of activities of the older organi- 
zation. The Detroit council began publi- 
cation of a monthly news letter, called 
Action, last year. This publication de- 
scribes various promising activities or pro- 
grams being undertaken in member schools. 
The bureau has published a number of 
thorough-going studies of policies and 
practices relating to types of school per- 
sonnel in member schools. 

Pennsylvania School Study Council. This 
is an attempt to bring together schools 
on a state-wide basis. Headquarters are 
at Pennsylvania State College, and William 
S. Vincent serves as secretary. Since the 
membership is more wide-spread, the ef- 
forts to date have been designed more to 
stimulate the spread of best practices 
rather than to bring together groups of 
teachers and administrators for intensive 
study of intricate school problems. One 
of the chief activities of the council has 
been the development of a film, “Teachers 
at Work,” for use in the member schools. 
A book, How School Administrators 
Work, has been published and describes 
the work of administrators. A committee 
on public relations has also been studying 
this whole problem and has made a report 
to the council. 

New England School Development Coun- 
cil. The council is composed of schools 
in the metropolitan Boston area. It func- 
tions much like the New York and De- 
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troit groups. Membership is compact 
enough so that study committees can be 
organized. These are organized under the 
direction of a Committee on Regional 
Study Groups. One of the most important 
of these study committees is surveying the 
problem of relating teachers’ salaries to 
competency. 

Texas Study of Secondary Education. 
This cooperative undertaking varies some- 
what from the pattern of the four cooper- 
ative study councils described above. 
However, it is a cooperative effort of the 
secondary schools to improve their pro- 
grams. The study was initiated in 1942 as 
a five-year program. During the early 
years a selected number of schools worked 
under the direction of the Department of 
Secondary Education at the University of 
Texas in undertaking improvements. How- 
ever, people in Texas decided that more 
value would come if the membership were 
broadened and any high school interested 
in joining in these self-improvement efforts 
may now become a member. A staff mem- 
ber of the University of Texas devotes 
part time to the study, but schools that 
desire the services of consultants in plan- 
ning for improved programs obtain them 
on an individual basis. The study itself 
serves as an agency for holding confer- 
ences of member schools and of conduct- 
ing fact-finding studies on school condi- 
tions. These studies are published in bul- 
letin form, and a news letter is also issued. 


The Southern Association’s Cooperative 
Study in Elementary Education. This study 
differs in many ways from the work of 
the study councils, yet it is a cooperative 
effort to improve schools. It is broad in 
scope, encompassing fourteen states. The 
study is designed to stimulate the states 
to improve the program of elementary 


education in their schools and to coordi-: 


nate their efforts. Each state has its own 
committee for carrying on study activities 
within the state. Representatives from 
each state comprise the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the entire Southern Association. 

The over-all Coordinating Committee 
has established four working committees: 
Criteria for Elementary School Evaluation; 
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Recruitment and Education of Elementary 
Teachers, Principals, and Supervisors; 
Basic Data on Elementary Education and 
Interpretation to the Public; and Develop- 
ing a Program of Action, The areas of 
teacher education and evaluation have been 
selected as the most important, and each 
state group is urged to undertake intensive 
work along these lines. 

Individual state committees have been 
doing various things during the past year, 
but practically all of the states have se- 
lected a group of cooperating schools 
which will undertake experimentation in 
the improvement of elementary education. 
State committees are also free to under- 
take any other activities which they deem 
advisable. 


Teaching Problem Solving. Two interest- 
ing pamphlets which deal with the general 
area of teaching problem solving have 
recently come to the attention of the 
editor. The Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study has published Problem Solving, and 
the Philadelphia public schools have re- 
leased Open-Mindedness Can Be Taught. 

The Detroit publication is presented in 
schematic form with four aspects of prob- 
lem-solving diagrammed. These aspects 
are: defining the problem, working on the 
problem, drawing a conclusion, and. carry- 
ing out the conclusion. 

The Philadelphia publication is a pre- 
liminary report of the thought and action 
of teachers and administrators who were 
invited to study the possibilities of teach- 
ing open-mindedness. The pamphlet pre- 


sents five hallmarks ot an open-minded 
person and suggests ways in which open- 
mindedness may be taught. 


Study of High School Graduates. The 
Department of Secondary Education of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
Education has obtained from New Jersey 
high schools figures on the occupations of 
pupils who graduated in the spring of 
1948. It provides worthwhile insight into 
what happens to students immediately 
following graduation. 

This study of 35,610 graduates shows 
that 29.6 percent of the graduates went 
on to college or advanced technical 
schools. Included in this figure are 6.3 
percent who are attending nursing, techni- 
cal, or engineering schools. The other 23.3 
percent are attending regular colleges or 
universities. A total of 5.2 percent con- 
tinued on in schools of a secondary level, 
such as vocational or business schools, or 
as postgraduates in regular secondary 
schools. Almost one-half, 49.8 percent, are 
employed. Approximately one-half of this 
group, or 23.4 percent of the total group, 
are employed in office positions. Only 12.1 
percent are employed in trades and in- 
dustries. Military services claimed 5.5 per- 
cent, and 4.6 percent are neither in school 
nor employed. No information was avail- 
able for the other 5.3 percent. 

In the disseminating of this information, 
the New Jersey State Department em- 
phasizes the need for similar studies of 
students who drop out prior to graduation. 


Building Public Confidence in the Schools 


ASCD announces its newest pamphlet—to be off the press in mid-May. Building 
Public Confidence in the Schools deals with desirable characteristics of the process 
of lay-professional study, planning, and action in providing better instructional 
programs. Descriptions of five planning and action programs illustrate, in specific 
detail, what is involved in such cooperation in building confidence in the schools. 


$1.00—quantity discounts are available. 
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Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Association. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of ASCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


“aoe. teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life is all 
ut. 


everyone has « chance wo test for himelf what i import and wha 
isn’t. 


~~youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


oungsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure and 
decide how it may be improved. 


“inden sd ia group, now snd tomorow. 
individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


---the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and sig- 
nificance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, jacuding our homes and schol, work together 
for better education. 


st ma eps ad conc ewok per gore 
schools. 


and 
Tabeaeme So 
“_ 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters need 
to learn and how it can be taught. 
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